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“THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF BEN EDETTO 
CROCE 


\HE Riues of aesthetics from Plato to the present proves 
one fundamental fact: that the writer’s metaphysics gen- 
erally colors his interpretation of the beautiful. It seems to be 
a truism that a theory of knowledge becomes either a veil 
obscuring the observation of beauty or a petty circle of vision 
' limiting the approach to reality. A writer’s conception of the 
function of intelligence usually decides the angular limit 
through which he looks from windows opening into the world 
of the beautiful. Hence the most satisfying process to pursue 
regarding Croce is to investigate even briefly what he thinks 
of logic, metaphysics and philosophy, before approaching his 
aesthetics. The Crocean estimate of philosophy must be the 
background from which one must arrive at his interpretation 
of the beautiful. 

It is necessary to know this because without it, one would 
be walking in a labyrinth. It is commonly said that Croce is 
anti-metaphysical and anti-logical; with these Croce has no 
concern. He repeatedly says that his system is based on the 
subtle working of the human mind and spirit with their varied 
and complex motivations and impulses. His themes originate 
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from a reflection on the manner in which emotions leap into 
imaginative images: they are the outcome of a self-knowledge 
produced by a subtle differentiation between the imagination, 
the faculty capable of intuition, and the intelligence, the ele- 
ment fruitful of aesthetic formulations. The emotional and 
imaginative life of man with their alluring vibrations and 
conscious intimacies are for him the fountain of. philosophy, 
because they are what one fully knows and of which one is 
most aware, hence any true philosophy will depend on develop- 
ing these inner illuminations. Philosophy should remain in 
the realm of the pure image and sensation; the moment it 
leaves this cloistered refuge it becomes immersed in the prac- 
tical, from which philosophy should remain aloof. | 

The Philosophy of the Practical is a plea to philosophy to 
make its home in the dynamic and fleeting inner world. 
“Criticism of philosophy, be it practical or theoretic, cannot 
consist of anything but determining whether a spiritual act has 
taken place.””* He has concentrated his philosophy within the 
world ignored by the objectivists, the mind. For Croce, the 
mind is the only reality, and besides the mind there is noth- 
ing. “ Now philosophy studies the nature or being of reality; 
that is to say, it studies the nature or being of mind. But, 
according to the Neo-Idealists it is the nature or being of mind 
to be self-creative: mind creates therefore what it interprets, 
and it interprets what is creates.” ? Croce does not overlook the 
practical world, but he feels that when it engages his attention, 
he ceases to be a philosopher and becomes a man of affairs. 
For him the philosopher has competency only in the domain 
of pure sensation, which Croce calls pure thought. He acknowl- 
edges the intelligence in its own kingdom, but it becomes futile 
when it obtrudes itself where it has no power. He starts from 


1B. Croce, Philosophy of the Practical (London: Macmillan, 1913), p. 89. 
2C. E. M. Joad, Introduction to Modern Philosophy (London: Oxford U. 


Press), p. 42. 
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the position typical of all idealists, that one’s experience is the 
only thing of whose existence one can be certain. Experience, 
when interpreted, is the only knowable with which philosophy 
should deal. 

This experience with which we start is a whole, a unity, mental 
through and through, and the distinction made within it between an 
experience and the object of an experience is a distinction which is 
itself a product of the experiencing mind: we experience not the 
object but our experience of the supposed object. But if there is no 
external object, it is clear that mind must create its own objects, and 
we are accordingly forced to the view that experience is a self-determin- 
ing and self-creative activity, which is self-begetting and self-begotten.® 


For such a philosopher there will be no problem of sense- 
perception. There are no independent sense data, nor objects 
of sense. “ Perception, therefore, is not, as many previous 
philosophers have thought, a process in which, a mind (A) 
becomes aware of something outside it, (B) or in which it 
moulds B, but an activity in which A generates for itself its 
own data in the shape of images and intuitions. This activity 
is called the aesthetic activity, and the process by which the 
data of thought are created is called a process of imagination or 
of intuition.” * In so far as it is possible to discover from the 
text of St. Thomas and other Scholastics, they but state rules 
applicable to beauty, when it becomes a finished thing, when 
the internal image is brought to outward life. They do not deal 
with the imaginative world in which art is born, while Croce 
begins with an interpretation of the psychological factors in the 
artist’s emotional life preparatory to the technical media by 
which intuitions are realized. Croce attempts to define no gen- 
eral law for beauty; his purpose is to trace its evolution from 
ways within the Spirit, until it becomes transfigured as an 
alluring image within the imagination. The Crocean method is 
but an interpretation of human experience from the vortex 


* Ibid., pp. 43-44. ‘ Ibid., p. 46. 
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within the subconscious up to the moment when it trammels the 


_ imagination, which is but another word for intuition. Thinkers 


who are mainly insistent on the relationship of philosophy and 
reality and who view art and beauty, not as a psychological - 
process but as a finished thing, will assume a definitory attitude 
toward it; Croce and the idealists and intuitionalists will har- 
monise its relationship with the ame psychology and tem- 
perament of the artist. 

According to Croce, mind is known to us as a knowing and 
a doing, an activity capable of a theoretical or a practical form. 
The knowing activity is a knowledge of particular images or 
intuitions, the practical activity is concerned with particular 
and individuals ends. We have thus two movements in the life 
of mind. The first, that is knowledge of particulars or intui- 
tion, art, imagination, is first in the sense that it is pre-sup- 
posed by the second movement or knowledge of the universal, 
the concept. Yet the first is independent of the second. Phi- 
losophy, therefore, pre-supposes expression or art, but the artist 


need not be a philosopher. There is for Croce, an aesthetic 


activity distinct in kind from intellectual activity; it is a pre- 
logical image creating activity. This aesthetic activity is intui- | 
tion, because it is something which is not yet intellectual. 
“Whatever is not objectified as an expression is not intuition, 
but sensation and animal nature. Those who are pre-eminently 
artists have the power of persisting longer than other men in 
the moment of pure intuition. Artists, it has well been said, 
preserve the innocent and attentive look of childhood; they are 
unconcerned with practical pre-occupations and are undis- 
turbed by them.” ° 

“‘ Knowledge has two forms: it is either intuitive knowledge 
or logical knowledge; knowledge obtained through the imagi- 
nation or knowledge obtained through the intellect; knowledge ~ 


® Croce, Aesthetics (London: Macmillan, 1922), p. 66. 
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of the individual or knowledge of the universal; of individual 
things or the relation between them: it is, in fact, productive 
either of images or of concepts.” ° This contains the entire 
theory of Croce. Here he is but pleading for the rectitude and 
significance of the artistic imagination, that intuitive or imagi- 
native knowledge is something not concocted within the imagi- 
nation. It seems, for him, essential that the artist should have 
come in contact with things, actual or experiential, before the 
process of internal refinement begins. The external fact makes 
an impression as an image within the imagination, where with 
a definite and peculiar brilliance, it becomes particularised. 
Such an imagination is not a self-generating faculty, spon- 
taneously creating images in a void, it is a power made vital 
by a real impact with the world of the real. Croce believes 
that images so produced are especially real to artists. For the 
artist, the imagination, at such moments, constitutes the only 
reality, and although he does not reflect upon it, it is palpitat- 
ingly present to him. Did Shakespeare ever get a glimpse of 
a real Macbeth, or Milton of a Satan? Shakespeare found 
- Macbeth dead in the pages of Holinshed, but the shaping im- 
agination lived for a time with Macbeth. When Macbeth came 
to life, Shakespeare to whom Macbeth was then a living per- 
sonality, gave to him a language of individual accent and 
energy. By a refining process, Shakespeare so lived inwardly 
with Macbeth that the character is beyond reality, because he 
is more universal than it. No matter how much Shakespeare 
may have previously observed the human type, Macbeth as a 
symbol originated within himself. At the moment of creation, 
the mind of Shakespeare had intuitions, which it expressed 
in the form of images that constitute Macbeth. This is the 
reason why all great poetry is lyrical because it but externalises 
the living and protean intuitions in the poet’s soul. 


*B. Croce, Aesthetics, p. 1. 
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Not only in art is constant appeal made to this theory of 
intuition. One cannot always give definitions of certain truths 
or of certain experiences, because they are a part of our con- 
sciousness. They are beyond the intellect and are a species of 
knowledge not gained through reasoning. The Prelude and The 
Innes Written Above Tintern Abbey by Wordsworth make one 
aware of this. In these poems, the writer has passed beyond 
the barriers of reason only to be caught up in a trance, during 
which he chants the mystery and wisdom of the soul, as if 
the real world were at a distance from him. He is but setting 
to music all the images that momentarily were revived. During 
these periods reality has fallen away or becomes converted into 
vision. When these transfiguring moments, at least in the 
poetic life, disappear, poets become prosaic, and are but mere 
observers. When the startled imagination of the poet ap- 
proaches the ecstacy of the mystic, the images formed within 
fly outward on the wings of a troubled music. This is the 
typical moment when the romantic poets reach the heights of 
pure poetry, when inner illuminations burst through the gate 
of reason to reach a world of pure vision; the vision of Blake, © 
Shelley, Coleridge and Keats. If a lyric poet does not reach 
this level, the achievements of art will never be his. It is this 
view of intuition that gives such truth for poetry to the theory 
enunciated by L’Abbé Bernard in Prayer and Poetry. ¥Yor 
Croce and the poets, this is as valid a field of knowledge as is 
reason for the Scholastics; it is a world that must be investi- 
gated by the philosopher before his aesthetic system will be 
accepted in its entirety by those interested in poetry, a valid 
form of art. The inner world of the artist must be brought into 
harmony with Thomistic objectivity, if we are ever to expect 
that the elusive world of poetry and art in general = be intel- 
ligently appreciated. 

What then is beauty for Croce? hw is the successful 
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expression of any intuition; it is an intuition perfectly ex- 
pressed. To reveal the philosophic insufficiency of this is easy; 
to overcome its effectiveness in the realm of aesthetics is rather 
difficult. If perception is aesthetic intuition, and if, as Croce 
holds, the difference between the reality and unreality of pre- 
sentation is not essential to the aesthetic activity, how can he 
deny to hallucinations the aesthetic character. They are well 
founded psychological events. One must admit that when hal- 
lucination verges on the extremely weird and phantasmagoric, 
then art becomes insane. Dadaists and cubists produce an art 
fundamentally vitiated because their narrow theory prevents 
them from seeing beyond the restriction of their own system, 
where an idea has become a closed world. James Joyce in the 
night-town episode in Ulysses so suffers from a restricted obser- 
vation that his art is narrowly abnormal. It requires a Shake- 
speare or a Dante to convert even hallucination into the matter 
of great art. In one respect, all great artists are either abnor- 
mal in vision, because they have so intimately lived with ideas 
and things that they are completely subject to them, or they 
change material, abnormal in itself, into the substance of real 
art. It is an interesting speculation that a definite philosophy 
leads to the narrowness of art, while an intuition or a vision 
originating in a world beyond philosophy, universalises it. All 
great poets seem, to be hallucinated beings, especially in mo- 
ments of high creative intensity and activity, because their 
imagination is haunted by a particular vision. They live, then, 
in a world of creation inside the real world of experience and 
withdrawn from it, a world in which the intuition exists 
un-enlightened by thought. | 

It is here that injustice is usually done to the aesthetics of 
Croce. It is commonly said that Croce ignores the relationship 
between thought and great art. Yet reflection impels one to the 
view that thought and philosophy in this affiliation need revi- 
sion. Do artists at the moment of creation think syllogistically 
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or along a plane of reasoning from definite premises to inevit- 
able conclusions? Painters may, or even a poet like Dante, 
who has the unique power to keep his emotional and imagina- 
tive life under the guiding influence of the intelligence. Yet 
there are innumerable moments in The Divine Comedy in 
which the poet stands, as it were, an imagination on fire, listen- 
ing to the intimations from profound depths within his own 
spirit, in which the intuitive image and thought are so synchro- 
mised that they are simultaneously present. It seems self-evi- 
dent that artists place themselves in categories by their power 
to visualize thought and philosophy and experience only to see 
them as images. The history of poetry proves that poets con- 
quer the world of intelligent readers, when they are not merely 
thinking machines, but when they subject themselves to a com- 
pelling mood, in which they are aware only of what inwardly — 
they see. Then expression becomes inevitable. Shelley, in the 
Defense of Poetry, is aware of this: “the mind in creation is 
as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an incon- 
stant wind, awakens to transitory brightness.” Great art re- 
quires truth, but in the artistic sense, what is truth? Great art 
argues imaginatively not merely to convince the mind, but to. 
extend its dominion over the varied inner life of the reader. 
It is the work of the complete man in which the imagination, 
the intelligence and all the faculties are in co-operation. In 
these moments the writer has passed beyond mere thinking to a 
state in which a light from a higher faculty radiates its power 
into every portion of his being. This is what Croce means when 
he says that art is lyrical. ‘“ The intuition and the image are 
only spoken of as two, owing to the exigencies of language; and > 
the fact that subsequent reflection can distinguish them as two 
distinct phases in the aesthetic activity does not mean that they 
possess a separate existence or can function separately.” ‘ If 


*C. E. M. Joad, Introduction to Modern Philosophy, pp. 46-47. 
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art were mere intuition, it would have no universality, it would 
be but a world of singulars in which facts would never be fused 
into a combined and unified whole. Artistic experience is a 
synthesis and an analysis of varied intuitions. | 

“Now, the first point to be firmly forced in the mind is that 
intuitive knowledge (knowledge born through the imagination 
in contact with things) has no need of a master, nor to lean 
‘upon any one, she does not need to borrow the eyes of others, 
she has excellent eyes of her own.”*® It is thought that Croce 
uses intuition as synonymous with a faculty that spontaneously 
ereates images. By it he means images born of observation. 
Shelley never saw a Pan or a Prometheus; Coleridge never 
walked through the fabled land of Kubla Khan, yet these poets 
lived so intimately by way of contemplation with these things 
as symbols, that for them, they were real. They grew into a 
| sufficient artistic reality through the power of the contempla- 
tive imagination. These poets lived not merely to the outward 
eye; they saw through the eye of imagination that changes out- 
ward circumstances into an image and compels dreams to be- 
come actual in poetry. In opposition to this, the poetry of Pope, 
Johnson and Goldsmith is in a world below that in which art 
_ should walk and live, because these poets were but expressing 
a notional and not a real philosophy. They had not, in writing 
poetry, awakened philosophy and observation from the place 
of theoretic conceptions into an experience. Hence “ by intui- 

tion is frequently understood the knowledge of actual reality, 
~ the apprehension of something as real.””® No artist ever repro- 
duced the actual world of his environment; art is environment 
seen through vision. In its creation, art owes more to the inner 
world of the artist than it does to the actual world in which he 
lives; it is the inner power peculiar to great artists that inte- 
grates outward things into finished wholes and which gives 


Croce, Aesthetics, p. 2. Ibid., p. 3. 
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even to the fluctuating a form and a pattern. Hence even when 
we, as readers, are completely controlled by the artist, reality 
is increased into a greater loveliness than things in themselves 
ever possessed for us. If one compares his experiences in read- 
ing the poetry of George Crabbe with that produced by the 
simplest of Blake’s lyrics, one will be brought close to the mean- © 
ing of Croce. For Crabbe, poetry was the product of intelligent 
shrewdness and observation, whilst Blake sings the secrets of 
some inner world only to cut through to our ultimate experi- 
ences. Before Blake wrote, he had experiences beyond an ob- 
servation of mere things, for him the real world was but a 
place in which is found the foundation for images, while 
Crabbe rested in these things as facts. For Crabbe, philosophic 
reflections blurred the vividness of impressions, whilst Blake 
viewed things with the startled wonder of a child. “ In our 
intuition, we do not oppose ourselves as empirical beings to 
external reality, but we simply objectify our impressions, what- 
ever they be.” *® In dealing with the problem of intuition, 
Croce is not formulating abstract rules for beauty, he is but 
investigating the manner in which the artistic experience is 
born and developed. | 

Yet one must separate two elements in the philosophy of 
Croce. Formalists enumerate laws, while Croce sits within the 
tabernacle of the artistic conscience, watching images walk 
through the rialto of the imagination. He concludes that in 
the creation of art, a distinction must be instituted between the 
image-creating power and the intellect. 


If we have shown that the aesthetic form is altogether independent 
of the intellectual and suffices to itself without external support, we 
have not said that the intellect can stand without the aesthetic. What 
is knowledge by concepts? It is knowledge of the relation of things, 


10 B. Croce, Aesthetics, p. 4. 
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and things are intuitions. Concepts are impossible without intuitions, 
just as intuition in itself is impossible without the matter of impressions.1 

Conceptional knowledge in its true form, which is the philosophic, 
is always realistic, aiming at establishing reality against unreality. 
But intuition means, precisely in distinction of reality and unreality, 
the image with its value as mere image, the pure ideality of the image; 
and opposing the intuitive or sensible knowledge to the conceptual 
or intelligible, the aesthetic to the noetic, it aims at claiming the 
autonomy of this more simple and elementary form of knowledge, 
which has been compared to the dream (and not the sleep) of the 
theoretic life? 

I will say at once in the simplest manner that art is a vision and 
intuition. The artist produces an image or phantasm and he who 
enjoys art turns his gaze upon the point which the artist has indicated, 
looks through the chink, which he has opened, and reproduces that 
image in himself2® 

Every work of art expresses a state of the soul and a state of soul is 
individual and always new. And individuality of intuition implies 
individuality of expression. A picture and poem are not of value 
because of their sounds but of what they can tell to the spirit, in so far 
as they enter into it.1* 


The things which the artist expresses are things formed within 
himself, because these alone are real. __ 

It is evident that here Croce has reference to literature. 
When one applies his views to the production of certain types 
of poetry, one will hesitate to condemn his notion of intuition. 
It would be illuminating to bring into contrast the principles 
which poets have written on their own art. They all deny that 
poets are mechanics bent on precision—they agree that crea- 
tive activity begins at a time anterior to thought or at a moment 
in which the creator stands in a world beyond thought. Great 
poets begin elaborating in the world of the sub-conscious, where 
they give shape to single =“ For the artist there can be 


11 Tbid., p. 22. 

13 B, Cees, The Essence of Aesthetics (London: W. Heinmann, 1921), 
p. 16. 

18 Tbid., p. 8. Tbid., p. 56. 
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no thought unless it be thought inspired to a higher life by the 
imagination; imagination is the faculty by which man is raised 
from the ordinary to the high life of the artist. Art, through 
_ the influence of the imagination, becomes for the artist the most 
immediate form of knowledge, because it apprehends the in- — 
ternal world. Is not genius the power that certain men exem- 
plify in seeing more than we see and of enabling us by their 
expression to penetrate further into reality ? : 

Croce is therefore compelled to admit that there exists an — 
actuality before the. logical process begins, an activity which 
converts the chaos of sense into images out of which art is built. 
One of the most brilliant works in American literary criticism, 
The Road to Xanadu, by J. Livingston Lowes, is in agreement 
with this. The book is an investigation into the poetic methods 
of Coleridge as exemplified in Kubla Khan and The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner. Both these poems were written while 
the poet was utterly forgetful of time and the world of things, 
yet they were produced at a moment in which the multiple 
images gleaned from reading became vivid. They stood in 
their alluring reality within the mind of the poet, who under 
the pressure of this awakened image merely gave expression 
_ to what was for him at the moment the beauty and truth of his | 
dreams. These things Coleridge never experienced outside the 
imagination, yet the world pictured in the poem was real. It 
would appear that all great poetry is the product of a refined 
and sympathetic consciousness that makes vivid the image. 
What today gives life to the Thomistic philosophy of the Divine 
Comedy is the unsurpassed power of imaging that was Dante’s. 
A vision of hell, purgatory and paradise danced within the 
imaginative life of the poet. “In the dark backward and 
abysm of time ” Shakespeare moved in the Tempest, following 
freely his Ariel; the call of the imagination, out of which 
Prospero and Miranda came to life in art. Does not the 
Excelsior of Longfellow prove the bankruptcy of the theory 
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that accepts the view that the intelligence alone creates the 
thought that is essential to the fashioning of art? 

But one must part company with Croce when his views on 
beauty are particularised. | 


Every true intuition is also expression. That which does not objec- 
tify itself in expression is not intuition. or representation, but sensation 
and mere natural fact. The spirit only intuits in making, forming and 
expressing. He who separates intuition from expression never succeeds 
in re-uniting them. Intuitive activity possesses intuitions to the extent 
that it expresses them. Should this sound paradoxical, that is partly 
however, as a general rule, because a too restricted meaning is given 
to expression. It is generally restricted to what are called verbal 
expressions alone. But there exists also non-verbal expressions such as 
those of line, color and sound. Everyone can experience the internal 
illumination which follows his success in formulating to himself his 
impressions and feelings. Feelings and impressions then pass by means 
of words from the obscure region of the soul into the clarity of the 
contemplative spirit. It is impossible to distinguish intuition from 
expression in this cognitive process. The one appears with the other 
at the same instant, because they are not two but one.?° 

Every true intuition or representation is also expression. That which 
does not objectify itself as expression is not intuition or representation, 
but sensation and natural fact. The spirit only intuits in making, 
forming and expressing. He who separates intuition from expression 
never succeeds in reuniting them. He is generally restricted to verbal 
expressions alone. But there are also non-verbal expressions.!¢ 


In these quotations there is stressed the most novel doctrine 
in the history of aesthetics, for Croce believes in the theory 
that the moment images are produced, art and beauty are born, 
that intuition is synonymous with outward expression. In this 
there can be no unexpressed intuitions; for the intuition is its 
expression. Croce, when interpreted narrowly, would seem to 
accept the revolutionary doctrine that it is not necessary for 


15 B. Croce, Aesthetics, pp. 8-9. 
1° Tbid., p. 10. 
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artists to objectify these subjective images through words or 
any medium. He seemingly cuts away completely the objective 
foundation of art. “ All art originates in an act of intuition 
or vision. But such intuition or vision must be identified with 
knowledge; being fully present only when consciously objecti- 
fied. This act of vision or intuition is, physically, a state of 
concentration or tension in the mind. The process of poetry 
consists firstly in maintaining this vision in its integrity, and 
secondly in expressing this vision in words.” ** In contradis- 
tinction to Read, Croce would rest securely in the mere vision. 
Would Leonardo be a great artist although he never externalised 
the visions that haunted him? If Sophocles were but pursued 
by the suffering of Oedipus, even though he never unified them — 
in a play, would he still be a great tragic writer? The ade- 
quate answer to these questions rests in a middle way. 
Leonardo and Sophocles are artists, because they had the power 
to vision and the command of expression. To believe other- 
wise is to conclude that communication is not necessary for art. 

People think that all of us ordinary men imagine and intuit figures 
and scenes like painters, and bodies like sculptors, save that painters 
and sculptors know how to paint and carve such an image, while we 
bear them unexperienced in our souls. They believe that anyone could 
imagine a Madonna of Raphael, but that Raphael was Raphael owing 
to technical ability in putting the Madonna upon canvas. Nothing 
can be more false than this view. The painter is a painter because he 


sees what others only feel or catch a glimpse of, but do not see. Art is 
expression of impressions, not expression of expression.1® 


Yet technical ability alone does not create a vital art. Raphael 
is Raphael in art because he had the genius to conceive and 
the mastery of art technics necessary for execution. Artists 
have the capacity to give objective embodiment to mental pic- 


11 Herbert Read, Form in Modern Poetry (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1933), p. 39. | | 
18 B. Croce, Aesthetics, p. 9. 
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tures. Shakespeare and the poets had the gift to fuse image 
and language, Giotto and the painters had the command over 
line to transfer their conceptions to canvas. One must realize 
that for writers like John Webster and Dante outward expres- 
sion was inevitable. ‘One often hears people say that they 
have many great thoughts in their minds, but that they are 
not able to express them. But if they really had them, they 
would have coined them into so many beautiful words and 
thus have expressed them. If the thoughts seem to vanish or 
become few or meager in the act of expressing them, the rea- 
son is that they did not exist or really were few.” * Great art 
verifies these thoughts, for when art is more than verbal or 
manual dexterity, its greatness is due to the fact that writers 
and painters were forced to creation. Great art is therefore a 
means of liberation for the artist, for the power of things over 
his inward life seeks companionability in expression. At times 
like this, the artist sees into the essence of things and avoids 
the accidental. Croce would seemingly rest content in the mere 
formulation of images within the mind. It is his judgment 
that Shelley would be a poet although he may never have used 
words to convey his impressions of The Skylark or The Cloud. 
Shelley is a poet because he had the gift to use words that ade- 
quately convey to readers his spiritual life. Croce was im- 
pelled to this because he desired to avoid confusing art and 
knowledge. ‘“ This simple intuition is quite distinct from intel- 
lectual knowledge, as it is distinct from perception of the real. 
Therefore art is knowledge, form: it does not belong to the 
world of feeling or psychic matter.” *° Here, evidently, there 
is no distinction between a thing in the mind and a thing out- 
side the mind. This would lead to no controversy if the Crocean 
image of itself had the power to use words. Artists are artists 
because they have the power to enrich images through the 


1° Tid., p. 9. 20 Ibid., p. 17. 
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chosen medium of their art, thus giving to their work both 
content and form. 

“ Does the aesthetic fact consist of content alone, or of form 
alone, or of both together? We must reject the thesis that 
makes the aesthetic fact to consist of the content alone; and 
the thesis that makes it to consist of a junction of form and 
content. The aesthetic fact is form and nothing but form.” ** 
Croce ignores the element of content in art and insists on form, 
a factor which he does not explain. He does not believe that art 
should have substance but that form is the essence of art. He 
would therefore belong to the school that believes in the theory 
of art for the sake of art. He should welcome the Symbolists 
and Parnassians who make of art a home for wearied spirits, 
whose erratic dreams form the vague matter from which their 
art is created. He would belong to the Wildean group of the 
-eighteen-nineties, who desired for literature an escape from life, 
who were interested in literature merely as an art form, not for 
the thing said, but mainly for the manner. Cultism and eccen- 
tricity would destroy literature in its relationship to our lives. 
It is difficult to see how Croce could oppose the modern move- 
ments in poetry and painting as illustrated in the work of 
Valéry, the later Yeats, or E. E. Cummings, men who have so 
restricted poetry that in their hands it has become but a mere 
formal pattern. Real artists catch the intelligence of the world 
because they have the power to give a tongue to art to speak a 
message, unifying substance and form. One cannot separate 
form from content in art because real art always is a realiza- 
tion of the mind through form, where thought seeks its own 
just outlet. When artists become absorbed in form, they reduce 
art to the level of mere language or color, where it assumes no 
obligation to the human spirit. Only in the field of lyric poetry 
is there any value to this phase of Croce. Yet real lyric poetry 


21 B. Croce, Aesthetics, pp. 18-19. 
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is a cry from some profound depth in human experience, ex- 
pressed courageously in language patterned by the ebb and flow 
of. the human spirit, while the pure lyric, exemplified in The 
_ Skylark of Shelley and the Kubla Khan of Coleridge, may have 
but little content, they enshrine a vision wherein we see the 
movement of the poet’s soul. Lyric poetry need not have a 
definite meaning; because through language combined with the 
emotion of the poet, it becomes an experience worthy of the 
reader’s acceptance. Art is form and content when it becomes 
music, because then the poet has arrived at artistic freedom. 

- But the real meaning of Croce may rest in another direction. 
“Anyone who calls a landscape beautiful, when the eye rests 
upon verdure, does not speak of anything aesthetic. Finally a 
natural beauty, which an artist would not correct, does not 
exist.” °* Here it is apparent that the imagination of itself, 
creates beauty. There may be more beautiful things in nature 
than were ever caught by artists, yet genius has given to nature 
and reality a beauty alien to it, because art heightens things. 
Poets in painting flowers and dawns and sunsets add to the 
beauty and romance of the actual. They add a strangeness to 
the real. Croce makes the image and beauty equal, because to 
him beauty is but an inward generation. If beauty is but Cro- 
cean expression, it is a small thing in which the expression of 
the commonest impulse would be on a par with Hamlet, a 
vibration from a flute equal to.the Ninth Symphony. What 
differentiates these things is the profound philosophic truth, 
the lofty moral vision, the importance of the subject. For Croce 
there is no difference between the emotional sweep of Dostoiev- 
sky’s novels and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Beauty admits of no 
degrees, because all expression is equally beautiful. Fragments 
may be beautiful, but surely they are not as impressive as a 
totality. A scene or a single speech from Lear could never con- 
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vince one that it is as great as the whole play, where Shake- 
speare proves his right to the title of creator, because he dis- 
plays a power of suspended effort beyond the lesser artists. 
The maker of an arabesque cannot be rated as highly as 
Raphael, for the difference between artists rests in the power 
they have to feel, to experience and to mould these things 
into unity. - 

Now the characteristic which, in my opinion, renders all pure in- 
tuitional theories unsuitable to form the basis of aesthetics is that the 
conceptless intuition as such is incapable of explaining the validity of 
the aesthetic judgment. When we judge an object is beautiful, we 
demand the agreement of others. A judgment of taste claims to be 
valid for all men. To explain this claim is by far the most difficult 
task for aesthetics. Any hypothesis as to the nature of beauty must 
first of all provide a satisfactory basis for the claim of the aesthetic 
judgment to universal validity.?° 


The problem of the ugly in art becomes rather ogi for 
Croce. ‘ Thus the artist who substitutes for the representa- 
tion of the affections, reasoning on the affections, mingling art 
and philosophy, or he who in the composition of a work, fills 
the void that his fancy has left on the composition with unsuit- 
able elements taken from other works, commits the artistic 
error, ugliness.” ** “ The ugly is unsuccessful expression. For 
works of art are failures, the beautiful presents itself as unity, 
the ugly as multiplicity.” ** “This problem, the ugly in art, is 
without meaning for us, who do not recognize any ugliness 
save the anti-aesthetic or inexpressive.” ** Here the fact of the 
ugly reduces itself to a subjective condition. It is the same 
as a blurred image, which hangs as a veil before the imagina- 
tion of the artist preventing him from formulating images into 
clearness. There can be no objective criteria for it. It is im- 
possible for a critic to project himself into the inner life of the 

23 Stace, The Meaning of Beauty (London: G. Richards, 1929), p. 33. 


*4 B. Croce, Philosophy of the Practical, p. 63. 
B. Croce, Aesthetics, p. 79. Toid., p. 88. 
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artist. In the estimation of Croce, moralising and philosophy 
in art also produce the ugly. He does not believe that creative 
writers can be a combination of artists and teachers. It is true 
that art, beauty and morality are distinct things, but the great 
artist is he who fashions them into one. Morality and phi- 
losophy must be humanised and made artistic. When Hamlet 
broods and dreams on human destiny and on the world of 
things in general, he strips philosophy and morality of their 
pedantic and dry airs. | 

From the above analysis, it becomes evident that Croce would 
oppose theories that stressed the element of Aristotelian imita- 
tion in its relationship to art. “ The illusion that art imitates 
nature has sometimes found ground and support as also in its 
variant, which makes of art the idealiser of nature. The artist 
does not proceed from external morality in order to modify it, 
he goes from the expression of external nature to the impres- 
sion.” *” For pictoral art, for comedy and for tragedy, there 
is no logic in this theory. But in a consideration of lyric poetry, 
one may find in it some element of truth. The odes of Keats 
and the Adonais of Shelley have little or no relationship to the 
actual world, they are an expression of all the experiences that 
life has brought to the poets. In them there is neither imita- 
tion nor probability. Where such art is born, no critic nor no 
law may enter, because there the Keatses and the Shelleys are 
in communication with the complete and the living self. When 
- we read these poets, we are not considering things and the 
actual world; we are carried beyond the actual on the viewless 
wings of poetry, where we contemplate not the truth, but rather 
the wonderful beauty of the thing said. No one is interested 
today in the discursive reasonings of portions of Paradise Lost, 
where Milton brings his own philosophy of Puritanism to bear 
on contemporary problems. Yet when Satan falls from heaven 
and builds Pandemonium in the dim and vast inane, every one 


27 B. Croce, Problem of Aesthetics (London: Macmillan, 1922), p. 467. 
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realizes that Milton is a poet of transcendant vision, creating 
beauty out of his own high dreams. 

Ultimately there must be a relationship between art and 
thought. “ The theory of art as supporting theses, of art con- 
sidered as an individual representation, exemplifying scien- 
tific laws can be proved false.” ** ‘ We prefer to restrict our- 
selves to observing that in the pedagogic theory of art is to be 
found another of the reasons why the claim has erroneously 
been made that the content of art should be chosen with a view 
to certain practical effects.” * The greatest art is that which 
makes the most profound philosophic truth intelligible and 
interesting. This happens only when the philosophy is absorbed 
as an experience. A mere intellectual assent to it will not 
suffice, the philosophic system must have become a religion for 
the writer. Dante is a greater artist than St. Thomas, whose 
philosophy he lives, only to blow the thought of the Summa 
through the golden trumpets of expression. Goethe is greater 
than Tennyson, because in Faust, he converted his experience 
into wisdom, while Tennyson gave but an intellectual assent to 
certain elements of Victorian philosophy. As a result of this, — 
Dante and Goethe are relevant to us today. Thought of itself 
does not make art memorable; it must be accepted by the imagi- 
nation before it can be fully integrated into the texture of 
living art. 

Croce pleads continually for the independence of art. He 
desires for art no ulterior aims, for him it need not subserve 
moral or social uses. 

And in truth, art, as has been remarked from the earliest times, does 
not arise as an act of the will, good will, which constitutes the honest 
man, does not constitute the artist. And since it is not the result of an 
act of the will, so it escapes all moral discrimination, not because a 


privilege of exemption is accorded to it, but simply because moral 
discrimination cannot be applied to it. We may just as well judge 


*° B. Croce, Aesthetics, p. 33. *° Ibid., p. 86. 
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the square moral, or triangle unmoral, as the Francesca of Dante 
- immoral or the Cordelia of Shakespeare moral; for these have a purely 
aesthetic function, they are like musical notes in the soul of Dante 
and Shakespeare.*° | 


One may not judge art from the standpoint of morality alone. 
When literature is but the spinning of a platitudinous mor- 
ality, it ceases to be art and becomes a treatise on morality. 
Greek tragedy is moral because it speaks directly to the con- 
science of the reader, its characters are so painted that one feels 
them running on principles fundamental to human conduct or 
attempt to pitch their lives on the laws of a balanced human 
conduct. When reading these writers, we are making dis- 
coveries regarding life and its secrets. Sophocles in painting 
. the plucking-out of Oedipus’ eyes is not consciously a moralist, 
he is but expressing eternal truths in the majestic language of 
art. Art is a complement of life and morality, because it is 
moral, moral because it deals with the intimate concerns of our 
lives. The great artist is he, like Aeschylus, Dante, Shake- 
speare and Tolstoi, who sees the heart of man unveiled and 
compels us to look at its hideousness and grandeur, a place 
where mean and petty things crawl accompanied by the noble. 
Art is moral when with Dante it takes us through the hell in 
life and in our hearts, where we see the good and the bad, 
not as philosophic abstractions, but as living entities. Art, then, 
becomes moral when it enables us to leave the petty self, the 
enclosures of a narrow environment, so that under the influ- 
ence of the artist’s vision, we may break through the walls of 
an encasing world to become a living soul, awakened from 
dream to reality by the visions of great artists who chant con- 
stantly along the ways in which the complete man should walk. 


Mt. St. Joseph College. | T. J. Lynon. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


2°B. Croce, Breviary of Aesthetics (In the Rice Institute Pamphlets, 
Houston, Texas, 1915), pp. 13-14, 


PHANTASM AND PHANTASY 


A Stupy 1n TERMS 


HE Lausiac History of Palladius speaks of appearances, 
diabolic or otherwise, as phantasies.* tas davracias Tas 
vuxrepwas, The use of the word phantasy in the meaning of a 
vision or specter, real or unreal, was common both in Greek and 
Latin throughout the Middle Ages. But the terms phantasy, © 
davracia, phantasia, and phantasm, ¢avracpa, phantasma, were 
sometimes used synonymously in this regard. This usage goes 
back far beyond the age of the mediaeval university and is 
found, in fact, in Holy Scripture itself. In St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, XIV, 26, and in St. Mark’s VI, 49 (Christ walking 
on the sea), the Apostles are said to have believed that they 
saw an ‘apparition,’ (Mark) or a ‘vision’ (Matthew)— 
¢dvracya, The words are used in the same sense by the vener- 
able Bede, in his life of St. Cuthbert. Ducange? calls atten- 
tion to a number of places in which this usage occurs. The 
Latin translation of the Greek davracia is given as (Glossae Gr. 
Lat.) vana visio, imago, vanitas. The definition of Papias is 
also cited: Phantasta, rmago alicujus corporis visa, et cogitatio 
in anima postea figurata, ut puta patris species quam vidimus. 
Phantasma vero est, quam nunquam vidimus, species animo 
figurata, ut puta species avi. Phantasma, vana visio; also a 
passage from Ammian. Lib. XIV: Visa nocturna quas Phan- 
tasias nos appellamus. A reference is also made to the Chro- 
nicon Causariense, 1, 4: Contra se vidit stantem phaniasiam, 
quasi de scelere perpetrato Ex tpsius igitur 
phantasmatis apparitione. 


1Cfr. Lausiac History of Palladius (Vol. VI, Texts and Studies, Gen. Ed. 
J. Armitage Robinson) Edited by Dom Cuthbert Butler, Cambridge, 1904. 
Chap. XXIII, page 75 and passim. See translation, Paradise of the Fathers, 
by Ernest A. Wallace Budge (London, 1907), vol. I, Chap. XX, P- 75. 

2 Tom. III, col. 260 (edition 1678). 
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It is evident that in general literature, outside of technical 
philosophy, the ordinary meaning attached to phantasia, or 
phantasma, was apparition, vision, or phantom. This usage is 
found even in Aristotle.* When treating of the art of poetry 
or of rhetoric, it has also been found necessary to give a special 
meaning to these words. Poets habitually make use of the 
imagination and orators frequently draw upon it in their flights 
of eloquence. We may turn to Aristotle for an instance of this 
_— of — to signify ‘ mental picturing,’ ‘fancy,’ or 

‘impression.’ 

Before ee a discussion of the technical meaning of 
these terms we must note another signification sometimes at- 
tached to them. As in English we use the word ‘show’ to 
signify ‘exhibit’ or ‘cause to be seen or known’ and also to 
signify a ‘ display’ or a ‘ show,’ so too was the term phantasta 
used to signify ‘ pomp’ or ‘ vain and elaborate ornamentation.’ 
In mediaeval Latin and in Greek as far back as the days of 
Plato, the word ‘ phantasy’ was used in this fashion. Du 
Cange° calls attention to a passage of Eustochius, Vita S. 
Pelagiae Meretricis (C. 2 in Vitis Patrum): Et processit cum 
summa phantasia, adornata etc. The New Testament contains 
a passage in which we find the same type of expression (Acts 
XXV, 23); —— and Bernice were come to hear St. Paul 
with great “ pomp,” ¢avracia, 

The etymological derivation of ¢dvracpa from ¢avragw as 
given by Liddell and Scott* is hardly primary, or ultimate. 


Tlept 4. 395a, 29 ra év pavracuara, 

*Cf. Works of Aristotle, English Transl. edited by W. D. Ross, Vol. XI, 
Rhetorica, transl. by W. Rhys Roberts, Bk. I, II, 1370a, 28 sq. “ Pleasure is 
the consciousness through the senses of a certain kind of emotion; but 
imagination (g¢avracia) is a feeble sort of sensation, and there will always 
be in the mind of a man who remembers or expects, something of an image 
or picture of what he remembers or expects.” 

5 Loc. cit. 

* Referred to by Thomas V. Moore, “The Scholastic Theory of Per- 
ception,” The New Scholasticism, Vol. VII, No. 3, July 1933, p. 226. 
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Aristotle gives the Greek word ¢¢os as the root (De Antma III, 
ec. iii). The late Vincent Remer’ expounded the etymology as 
follows: Phantasia graece, latine proprie redditur ostentatio 
seu apparitio, quemadmodum phantasma ostensum sew visum. 
He then adds from the Commentary of St. Thomas (in III de 
An, L, 4a): “A visione enim vel apparttione sumitur nomen 
phantasiae.” In Liddell and Scott both ¢avracia and pavracpa 
are derived from ¢avragw and it, in turn, from ¢aivw which does 
not disagree with Aristotle’s derivation. 

Plato had identified ¢avracia and ga (opinion); Aristotle 
rejects this identification ® in which he is followed by St. 
Thomas. Aristotle also rejects the identification of the phan- 
tasy with sensation. The text reads: qavracia yap Erepov xai 
awOyoews xai Siavoias °—Imaginatio namque diversa est a sensu 
cogitationeque. In this whole passage, Aristotle is concerned 
with establishing the difference between sense and wisdom; all 
animals have sense; only a few have wisdom. Sense is not 
deceived about its proper object; error enters into reasoning. 
Imagination differs both from sense and from understanding. 
To imagination (phantasia) a special portion of his study is 
devoted. He points out that imagination is that by which we 
say an image is made by us. That imagination is not considered 
by Aristotle to be the same as sensation (no matter how the 
term be taken) is evident from his clear statement that imagi- 
nation is not always present in animals, while-sensation is. All 
that part of De Anima Bk. III, ec. iii, contained between 428a. 
5 and 428a. 18 is devoted to the thesis that the phantasy or 
imagination is a power distinct from sensation. _ 

When we undertake to get at the meaning of these terms in 
the writings of St. Thomas, or of the other Scholastics, we 


* Summa Philosophiae, Prati, 1900, vol. II, p. 167, Prop. V. 
® De Anima, III, iii, 20. Cfr. St. Thomas on this passage. 
®* De Anima, III, iii, 20, 4. 
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should take our beginning from the usage which would occur 
most often in the sources from which they drew their first 
knowledge of the word. It is not likely that St. Thomas ob- — 
tained his early knowledge of Latin words from writers on 
philosophy. It is more probable that his knowledge was 
acquired from other sources or in the ordinary manner of the 
youthful mediaeval scholar. If this be true, and certainly 
it seems highly probable, St. Thomas would ‘first have known 
these terms, either in the historians or other writers, or in the 
Sacred Scriptures. To him, therefore, phantasia, first meant 
either show or display with pomp, or an apparition or vision. 
That this is the case is clear from the passage cited above (In 
De Anima III, L, 4a) Phantasma would have had the mean- 
ing of appearance, specter or apparition. The associations 
built up in his mind from these early impressions would have 
remained; when then he, later in life, became acquainted with 
the writings of Aristotle especially in their Latin form, he 
would have seen a figurative transfer of the meaning, specter . 
or vision, to an object of the imagination. Just as vision or 
sight is sometimes used of intellectual cognition, so phantasm 
was used of any object present in the imagination. It would 
be associated, as it was in Aristotle, with the conditions neces- 
sary for vision, namely, light, and likewise with the effect of 
this light upon an object, namely that the object would “ show,” 
i.e. it could be seen. It will be obvious to any one who con- 
siders the manner in which words applied to material objects 
or objects of external sensation in general are taken over meta- 
phorically to signify the results or effects of the operation of 
internal faculties studied by introspection, that while we must 
not lose sight of the fundamental or primary meaning which 
is the basis of the comparison we must not confuse or con- 
found it with the new meaning conferred upon it after intro- 
spection or reflection. 
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That this can happen will appear from an examination of a 
recent article in The New Scholasticism,” in which it is found 
that Aristotle and after him, St. Thomas, applies the word 
phantasm to the image produced in the mind by sensory per- 
ception and to the reproduced image which is separated from 
perception by a more or less prolonged interval. Paul Czaja 
is quoted as authority for the assertion that “ Aristotle held 
sensations and phantasms to be activities of the same sense.” 
It is concluded from these statements that “ phantasm is a 
generic term which may have either of the two meanings: 1) 
the sense picture due to immediate sensation; 2) the revived 
image of a previous sense presentation.” 

Before developing further the mind of St. Thomas about 
these terms it may be well to point out here the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between a generic and an analogous use of terms 
and likewise the necessity of clarifying such expressions as 
“mind ” and “ sense picture,” before drawing any conclusion 
whatsoever. From what we have said about the meaning of 
phantasm and phantasy in profane writers we might surmise 
that in the field of philosophy these terms might likewise be 
used analogously. Scholastic psychology in all its forms dis- 
tinguishes between sensation as exercised by sight, touch, hear- 
ing, etc. and the cognitive power expressed by the term sensus 
communis, or other internal sense. We must note also that the 
term “mind” is a loose term which may signify a power of 
knowing, common to man and animals, or an intellectual power 
limited to man. As so used it is not generic strictly speaking, 
but analogical, just as image, sensation and phantasm are 
analogical terms when used of the immediate sensation exer- 
cised by the external sense, or the object of the internal sense. 
Perhaps we might express it in this manner: sensation is not 
the phantasy, but the sensation can be a phantasm. 


1° July 1933, loo. cit. 
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If we take the statement that the phantasm means that 
which is known by the external senses, then the statement is 
incorrect, and has no basis in Aristotle or in any of the Scholas- 
tics. Further, it must be borne in mind that St. Thomas (here 
differing from Suarez) maintains that the sensus communis is 
a distinct power or faculty from the phantasy or imagination. 
If the term “ sense picture ” due to immediate sensation means 
an object cognized in the sensus communis then again it is a 
mistake to class it as a phantasm in anything but loose or 
figurative language. If it means that which is. properly the | 
phantasm, i.e. the sense picture in the phantasy or imagina- 
tion, it may be the revived image of a previous sense presenta- 
tion or it may be the image in the imagination of an object now 
actually present to the external senses. In either case the phan- 
tasm is the same, it is an image present in the phantasy or 
imagination. It differs not in species or kind, but only in the 
immediate source whence it comes. In the first case it enters 
into the phantasy from the external senses; in the second place 
it is recalled by the memory either awakened by some associa- 
‘tion or responding to an act of the will. Because of the fact 
that when the object is present to the external senses it is 
perceived by them and known as external and its reality 
vouched for by them in the ontological order, it is not often 
that the phantasm concurrently present, is referred to or 
analyzed. Hence we have the phantasm frequently described in 
terms of reproduction only. This is done in order that it may 
be identified more easily for the reader or hearer in this de 
scriptive manner. Usually, however, in such cases the retain- 
ing power is also emphasized. Thus Cardinal Zigliara in his 
Summa Philosophica:* “ 
quod animal... sensationes retineat et reproducit absentes, ut 
possit sese ad objecta absentia movere (phantasia seu imagi- 


Ad vitae conservationem requiritur 


42 Vol. II, par. iii, Paris 1902, p. 234. 
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natio).” The Cardinal here draws a clear distinction between 
phantasm and sensation proper. Aristotle when he wishes to 
speak strictly of the phantasy as an internal faculty points out 
that it is not an external one.** W. D. Ross says in his edition — 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics: ** “ Aristotle has assigned a special 
meaning to ¢avracia. He uses it often in the general sense, 
corresponding exactly to ¢aiveofa and meaning ‘ appearance’ 
to sense or thought. But it also means the action of the mind 
which we call imagination, and is then defined as kivynots do rH 
aicOjcews THs Kar’ évépyeav yryvopevn ** or tis doGerjs.”’ 1 
We may observe also (with Dr. Ross) that in this place in 
the Metaphysics Aristotle is emphatic in drawing the distinc- 
tion between the phantasy and sensation: ¢avracia od trabrov TH 

The manner in which the phantasy is reduced from poten- 
tiality to act in the first instance is by the actuation of the 
external senses. If there were no external sense, no feeling or 
touch, there would never be an image in the imagination. The 
phantasy is reduced to action as Aristotle says *’ by a motion 
produced by the senses in so much as they are actuated or in act. 

The whole issue seems to have come about among recent 
psychologists because of a discussion of the question of “ image- 
less thought ” or the manner in which the intellect turns to the 
phantasm for the knowledge of singulars and whenever it is 
informed by an idea. On the subject of “ imageless thought ” 
in general, it may be recalled that long ago Cardinal Zigliara ** 
said with regard to the necessity of the actual presence of a 
phantasm with every idea, that the question is not what can 
happen, absolutely speaking, but what does happen. No Scho- 
lastic has ever denied that there is a motion from the intellect 


48 Loc. supra cit., cfr. note 9. 15 Rhetérica 1370a, 28. 
18 Vol. I, p. 277, note, Oxford 1924. | 7° Metaphysics T, 5, 1010b. 3. 
14 De Anima 429a, 1. . *7 De Anima II, xxi. 


*8 Summa Philosophica, Vol. II, p. 285. 
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to the phantasm in recalling, as well as a motion from the 
phantasm to the intellect in the acquisition of ideas. That this 
was. the opinion of St. Thomas is evident from his words: ” 


Anima ad suum actum phantasmatibus indiget non solum ut ab eis 
scientiam accipiat secundum motum, qui est a sensibus ad animam; 
sed etiam ut habitum cognitionis, quam habet circa species phantas- 
matum, ponat secundum motum, qui est ab anima ad sensus, ut sic 
inspiciat in actu, quod per habitum cognitionis tenet in mente. 


In so far as the turning of our intellect to phantasms affects 
our knowledge of singulars, the question is an important one. 
For if the human intellect in its present state can know the 
singular as such, the whole philosophy of Aristotle on the origin 
of intellectual cognition would have to be rejected. This is the 
opinion of the late Michael De Maria stated in his Philosophia 
Peripatetico-Scholastica: 


4 Sent. Dist. 50, q. 1, a. 3; ef. etiam QQ. DD. Deen q. 10, a. 5, ubi 
S. Doctor explicat quomodo mens se immiscet singularibus dupliciter, 
secundum quod vel motus a rebus terminatur ad animam, vel vicissim 
ab anima terminatur ad res. Quare mirabile prorsus est, Franciscum 
_ Sylvium S. Thomae interpretem, in Com. ad 1, q. 86, a. 1, haee scripsisse: 

Ut autem certa ab incertis separentur; certo tenendum est, quod intel- 

_ lectus humanus etiam in praesenti rerum statu cognoscit singularia rerum 
materialium per se seu per suum proprium actum: quod vero illa solum 
indirecte cognoscat, est probabile. Nimirum, si haece Sylvii assertio 
vera esset, tota doctrina Aristotelis, S. Thomae, et politiorum Scholasti- 
corum de origine cognitionis nostrae intellectivae, de intellectu agente, 
de universalibus, naturali subducto fundamento, mole sua corrueret, uti 
consideranti facile apparebit! 


The opinion of Francis Sylvius here condemned by De Maria 
as subversive of the whole Scholastic system seems to be iden- 
tical with that set forward in Moore’s article in The New Scho- 
lasticism, referred to — and stated in a footnote on page 


19In II Sent. D. 20, q. 2. a. 2. ad 3m. 
*° Vol. II, 285, note 2, Editio Tertia, Romae, 1904. 
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225, “To say that the sensations alone suffice for knowledge 
would be sensationalism; but it is not sensationalism to say 
that the intellect does not need revived mental imagery but 
only the sensations hic et nunc experienced, in order to derive 
its intellectual interpretations or concepts.” The phantasm, as 
distinct from sensation, is here omitted altogether. _ 

It might be pointed out that “to say that the intellect does 
not need revived mental imagery . . . to derive its intellectual 
interpretations or concepts,” is scholastically speaking, a wholly 
unnecessary statement for if the intellect could only begin its 
operation with the help of revived mental imagery, the intel- 
lect could never begin to operate unless it were supplied with 
either an innate fountain of ideas or an accumulation of mental 
images to which it had never turned but which can now be 
revived so that the intellect may turn to them as revived mental 
images. No Scholastic ever taught this doctrine. It is not 
found in Aristotle, St. Thomas, Scotus, Bonaventura, Albertus 
Magnus, Suarez, or any other author that the writer knows of. 
The chief question with which Scholastics have occupied them- 
selves is that of the origin of our ideas. In dealing with this 
question it is the practically unanimous view that mental 
images (phantasms) arise in the imagination for the first time 
when the external senses are stimulated or, in the words of Aris- 
totle, reduced to act. Certainly the need for images in order 
that the intellect containing no ideas, being a tabula rasa, be 
reduced from potentiality to act is not exaggerated by Aris- 


totle. In fact, the whole doctrine of intellectual light, active 


intellect, mental word, and impressed species, disappears if 
there is a direct operation of the material object through the 
external senses upon the spiritual intellect. The intellect is 
thereby subjected or made passive to a material power. Such a 
doctrine leaves no reason for asserting the spiritual character 
of the intellect. If the intellect needs only the “ sensations hic 
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et nunc experienced in order to derive its intellectual interpre- 
tations or concepts ” there is no need for an active intellect and 
no explanation of the origin of the universal, the abstract 
nature of a predicate, or of the absolute nature of a definition. 

If we take up St. Thomas’ Commentary on the third book 
_ of Aristotle’s De Anima, we find that he describes not two, as 
quoted by Dr. Moore * but three notions of the phantasy. If 
then we are to place with Dr. Moore, two meanings for the 
term why should we not with St. Thomas, admit three? Besides 
the two quoted by Dr. Moore, we here add St. Thomas’ word 
for the third: ‘Sed alii motus phantasiae qui causantur a 
sensu sensibilium per accidens, et: a sensu sensibilium com- 
munium, possunt esse falsi, sive sit praesens sensibile, sive 
non.” ** In this last kind of phantasm it is obvious that the 
Angelic Doctor is recalling the meaning in which phantasy was 
frequently used in the literature of the day as we have recalled 
in the beginning of this article. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that when he speaks in the first part of his exposition of 
this chapter of Aristotle saying “‘ Sicuti enim sentiens movetur 
a sensibilibus ita in phantasiando movetur a quibusdam ap- 
parentibus, quae dicuntur phantasmata,” he has again in mind 
those illusions called even by us, phantasms. 

It is furthermore clear that since St. Thomas adds to the 
passage quoted by Dr. Moore, a third kind of motus phantasiae, 
the “twofold sense” noted by Dr. Moore does not completely 
state the various meanings of the word nor adequately repre- 
sent the view of St. Thomas. In this passage St. Thomas speaks 
of three ways in which acts of the phantasy occur, or (what is 
perhaps a more accurate manner of stating the reason for the 
three-fold division) the three-fold object which can be ex- 
pressed in a phantasm. These are: 1) The phantasm arising 


"The New Scholasticism, loc. cit., p. 230. 
22In De Anima III, vi. 
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from the proper object of some external sense in its presence; 
2) the phantasm occurring when there is no external sensation; 
3) other motions of the phantasy caused by the senstbile per 
accidens (substance, individual) or by the object as known by 
the sensus communis. We might ask are there then three kinds 
of phantasm and three meanings for the word phantasy? The 
fact is that the phantasy when the term is used in explaining 
the origin of our knowledge, is only one, but the motus into it, 
can have various sources, proximate and remote. The meaning 
of St. Thomas is that there is only one imagination or phantasy 
in man; that its first impressions must be received from the 
external sense; but that once impressions are thus received as 
mental images, they can be recalled, without the presence of 
the external object, by various means. It is the clear teaching 
of every Scholastic, a matter on which there is no dispute, that 
nothing enters the spiritual intellect directly from the external 
senses. This does not mean that there is no sensation without 
intellectual action; the proper obj ect of a sense is known solely 
by that sense, although the intellect may investigate its cause. 
But it does mean that there is no intellectual knowledge until 
there has been experienced not only a sensation, but also a 
phantasm has been produced. The important issue among the 
Schoolmen as it was with Aristotle was to account for the origin 
of intellectual ideas or thought. The second question was the 
carrying on of thought after the intellect had acquired “ spe- 
cies ” or concepts to be used in judging, reasoning or specula- 
tion. The minor place occupied by this second question has 
resulted in looseness in the use of terms, especially among com- 
pilers of handbooks of philosophy. As a rule, the exposition 
is much more accurate when dealing with the acquisition of 
objects of thought in the first place. In some cases the imagina- 
tion is defined in the modern sense and the Scholastic meaning 
is relegated to fine print or a footnote. Thus Maher in his 
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Psychology (Chapter VIII) after his own exposition adds a 
small section in fine print in which he explains the Scholastic 
doctrine; ** we call attention to the following words: “ the 
imagination forms representations or images of objects even in 
their absence.”” The use of the “even” implies that it also 
forms images in the presence of the objects. It is the common 
doctrine of the Schoolmen that a direct action of the object 
upon the external senses and thence upon the spiritual intellect 
without the intervention of a phantasm is impossible. That 
this phantasm must be a “ revived ” image is obviously not to 
be supposed in the case when knowledge is first arrived at. It 
cannot be “ revived” unless it has once lived. It is a “ re- 
vived ”’ image when, already in possession of the concept, the 
intellect recalls the concept, and the image by a motus, from 
the intellect, and given by the will, is revived in the place 
whence its essence was ‘ abstracted,’ i. e. in the phantasy. 

That the exposition just given is that proper to the School- 

men, and to St. Thomas in particular, will be more readily 
admitted if we examine the account given by the great con- 
temporary and fellow student of St. Thomas, Bonaventura. In 
the celebrated Itinerartum Mentis in we read: 
2 Haee autem sensibilia exteriora sunt quae primo ingrediuntur in 
animam per portas quinque sensuum; intrant, inquam, non per sub- 
stantias, sed per similitudines suas primo generatas in medio et de 
medio in organo et de organo exteriori in interiori et de hoc in potentiam 
apprehensivam; et sic generatio speciei in medio et dé medio in organo 
et conversio potentiagjapprehensivae super illam facit apprehensionem 
omnium eorum quae exterius anima apprehendit. 


And a little later: 


Post hane apprehensionem et oblectationem fit diiudicatio: ... 
diiudicatio igitur est actio quae speciem sensibilem, sensibiliter per 


28 Michael Maher, Psychology, 8th ed. London, 1915, p. 165. 
*¢ Chapter II, 4. 
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sensus acceptam, introire facit depurando et abstrahendo in potentiam 
intellectivam.?° 


There is no real difference between this exposition and that 
commonly accepted as Thomistic except in the use of the term ~ 
diiudicatio to signify the abstractive power or active intellect. 
If the similitude or image must be generated first by the action 
of the external sense and thence conveyed into the internal 
sense before it can be considered by the judgment after abstrac- 
tion, there is no immediate transfer of the object from sensa- 
tion to intellect. 

This teaching is so common and so universally agreed upon ~ 
that there is no genuine Scholastic writer, mediaeval or mod- 
ern, who is in opposition to it. Some, following Suarez,” 
identify the phantasy with the sense memory and the sensus 
communis, but the sounder Thomists, De Maria, Remer, Zig- 
liara et al., maintain the real distinction between them. The 
Suarezian view, however, by no means does away with the 
necessity of a medium between sensation and understanding. 
Passing over the large number of writers who could be cited, it 
will suffice to quote the words of the late Cardinal Mercier as 
given in his widely used text: *” ‘‘ The power of understanding 
is determined to intellection by a double efficient cause, namely, 
the imagination and an immaterial abstractive force called the 
active intellect.”” The rejection of this intermediary instrv- 
mental cause of understanding tends to open the door for the 
identification of sensation and concept: it makes it possible for 
sensation to be the principal cause of understanding and 
renders the intellect wholly passive to the sense. The double 
efficient causality spoken of is explained by St. Thomas in De 


26 Bonaventura, op. cit., Chapter IT, 6. 

2° Cfr. Maher, op. cit., p. 95. 

27 A Manual of Scholastic Philosophy (Engl. Transl., Parker), London, 
1916, p. 250. | 
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Veritate.** Briefly, it may be summarized as follows: the fur- 
ther removed from matter, the more perfect the knowledge. 
The phantasy contributes to the dematerialization of the objects 
of sense knowledge by a kind of abstraction. This consists in 
making the image free of the conditions of time and place, 1. e. 
by prescinding from the presence or absence of the object. This 
action of the phantasy is spontaneous, as is:the operation of the 
active intellect which “illuminates” the phantasm already 
freed of some of its material conditions. This illumination 
consists in making the phantasm, which is still the product of 
a material, i.e. bodily, capacity, still more dematerialized, by 
bringing it into the view of the pure intellect under those re- 


-spects in which it is universal, necessary and eternal, viz. its 
definition and essence. The phantasm is utilized for this, be- 


cause the beginning of abstraction is in it. 
The active intellect or intellectus agens is, strictly speaking, 
not a power which performs a conscious act, or an act of knowl- 


edge. Its work is to enable the spiritual intellect to be affected 


or modified, “ determined,” by a material object. It does not 
“interpret”; especially if we remember that with Aristotle 
and with St. Thomas “ interpretation ” means “ form a judg- 
ment ” or, “ express in a proposition.” ® The existence of the 
intellectus agens is a deduction; its operations are not con- 
sciously experienced. The understanding, or intellect, in which 
the act of knowledge is consciously present, the intellect which 
truly knows is the intellectus possibilis, sometimes loosely and 
improperly called passivus. It is a mistake to limit the znéel- 
lectus possibilis to the capacity of receiving; it posits the for- 
mal act of knowledge, the species expressa intelligibilis by its 
own active power, not by the power of the zntellectus agens. 


Simple apprehensions, judgments and reasoning are all opera- 


28 Q. 10, art. 6, ad 7 et alibi. 3 
2° Cfr. St. Thomas, Opusculum, De Interpretationibus. 
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tions of the possible intellect. They are essentially thought, 
and, of course, “ imageless thought,’ ’ for there is no formal 
concurrence of the phantasm in judgment or reasoning. The 
intellect does turn to the phantasms as the subjects and predi- 
eates present themselves, but there is no phantasm which repre- 
sents the act of reasoning. The intellectus agens is called active, 
not because of its action, for the possible intellect is, if any- 
thing, more active under this respect. It is called active because 
it is by nature inclined to operation and does not need a 
stimulus; it merely requires matter to act upon. This matter 
is supplied by the phantasm. It is.a spontaneous faculty which 
is a source of light; it is not moved to give out its light by the 
object, but the object is made visible (intelligible) by the fact — 
that its light falls upon it. This light does not bring out every- 
thing intelligible in the object, but only that which it is suited 
to reveal. It is adapted to reveal first of all the being of the 
object, its substantiality, its essence or quiddity. No Scholastic 
ever understood this to mean that by its first act, without any 
progressive development of knowledge, the intellect obtained a 
complete knowledge of the specific essences of things. This is 
clearly stated in Mercier: *° “To a full idea of species, the 
mind must proceed from some less determined, and therefore 
simpler, notions of genera and even of accidents. In order to 
avoid such a misunderstanding and to imply that the mind’s 
notions of things are at first only the most simple and general, 
it is better to adopt the Scholastic words and call the object of 
the intellect the quiddity or inner reason of a thing.” Nor did 
any Scholastic ever maintain that the phantasm as such, could 
be projected on the intellect in the act of perception or could 
reside in the intellect. It would be pure sensationalism to do 
so, for it would require the spiritual intellect to be reduced to 
an organic power for the reception of a material image. The 


*° Op. cit., p. 241. 
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phantasm has an efficient but instrumental causality in intel- 
-lectual cognition; the active intellect has also an efficient caus- 
ality, but the formal cause of knowledge; is the action of the 
possible intellect. Intellectual knowledge is one; but for pe 
production the operation of the two intellects is necessary.” 
That the unity of consciousness or the unity of the vital prin- 
ciple in man suffices to explain intellectual action in its rela- 
tionship to the phantasy or to the external senses, is rejected 
by the stricter Thomists. It cannot be admitted therefore (at 
least as a Scholastic theory of perception), that anything is con- 
tributed to the theory of knowledge by the fact that “ the soul 
is the one vital principle of the body and learns to interpret 
that of which it is conscious.” *’ This was the opinion of 
Durandus ** and has been revived in recent times by Maher * 
and others. The basis on which it rests is not solid; for the 
capacities or powers or operative agencies of the man or of 
his soul can only. be passive to one another if they are in the 
same order, that is both material, as sensation and phantasy, 
or both spiritual, as active and possible intellect; if they are 
in different orders, the higher cannot. be subject to the lower. 
The nature of the distinction between the intellectus agens 
and the intellectus possibilis must not be overlooked, nor left 
in an indeterminate condition. The Nominalists (Ockham and 
Gabriel Biel) and a number of more recent writers,*° pushing 
the doctrine of the unity of the vital principle too far, declared 
that the active and the possible intellects are not two capacities 
or powers, but one. Such an identification is necessarily the 
case, if one puts any knowledge, formally as such, into the 


21 Cfr. St. Thomas, QQ. DD. De Anima, a. 4, ad 8; “ad unum intelligere 
oportet quod utraque istarum operationum concurrat.” 

832 T. V. Moore, in The New Scholasticism, loc. cit. 234. 

*3T Sent., Dist. 3, q. 5. | 

p- 311. 

*6 Cfr. er, op. cit., p. 309, note. 
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active intellect. The master of Thomas Aquinas, St. Albertus 
Magnus, explicitly asserts the same: Impossibile est, idem 
secundum idem esse movens et motum. Sed anima rationalis 
secundum intellectum agentem est movens, et secundum pos- 
sibitlem est mota. Ergo impossible est, intellectum agentem et 
possibilem esse idem. There cannot be, therefore (as asserted by 
Dr. Moore),*’ any active interpretation, “knowledge of what 


it is,” which active interpretation is the activity of the zntel- 


lectus agens. St. Thomas nowhere makes such a statement, nor 
does he allow that the active intellect (mtellectus agens) is 
formally cognoscitive; its work is to make the material object, 
known by the external senses and impressed upon the phantasy, 
sufficiently abstract to be known by the possible intellect and 
expressed ultimately in the concept, the mental word. 

. The confusion in the word “ phantasm,”’ by which it is made 
to signify sensation in which the phantasy (or imagination) > 
has no part, and thus to be a generic term, may perhaps arise 
from an attempt to find a time interval between the action of 
the intellectus agens illuminating the phantasm and the action 
of the same intellectus agens impressing the species intel- 
ligibilis on the possible intellect. But as neither operation as 
such ever rises into consciousness or becomes anything intel- 
lectually akin to what a feeling is in the senses, it is impossible 
to investigate them by reflection. There is no such thing in the 
writings of St. Thomas, or in his philosophy, or in the phil- — 
osophy of Albertus Magnus, Bonaventura or any of the great 
Scholastics as a species intelligibtlts which has entered the iniel- 
lect directly from the external senses (sight, touch, etc.) with- 
out passing through the preliminary dematerializing process of 
the phantasy, or imagination. That sensory images of past ex- 
perience are required, over and above the data of sense experi- 


*° De Homine, tract. 1, q. 53, a. 4. 
*7In The New Scholasticism, loc. cit., p. 234. 
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ence hic et nunc in the acquisition of the first species intel- 
ligibilis and its expression as a spectes expressa is so obvious 
a contradiction that one does not look for its refutation in St. 
Thomas. He is content to refute the T’%maeus of Plato, whose 
teaching may be summed up in the lines of Wordsworth’s Ode 
on Immortality: 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 


Francis A. WatsH. 
The Catholic University of America. ae 
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O deny the existence of a supreme being, of an ens realis- 
: simum, is from every point of view impossible. Even 
the solipsist, by asserting that he can admit as real nothing 
except himself, affirms the existence of a supreme being. So 
also with the monist. The realest of beings, the only real being, 
says the complete materialist, is the universe of matter, and 
the idealist and pantheist make analogous assertions. From 
this it follows that the true quarrel of the theist with his sev- 
eral opponents arises not because they deny the existence of a 
supreme being but because they mistake its nature. In the 
strict theist it is permissible, consistent and inevitable to con- 
demn all these opponents as atheists. For him they are atheists, 
as he must understand that term, in that either they make 
formal denial of the reality of a being infinitely perfect and 
distinct from the changing universe of experience; or, while 
admitting the actuality of an infinite mind, they deny that it is 
transcendent both as to nature and existence with regard to 
finite things. God is real to these last, claims the theist, only as — 
identified with the reality that we know and of which we are 
parts. | | | 
Hence the theistic objection to every sort of monism, idealis- 
tic as well as materialistic, Heraclitean as well as Eleatic, is. 
not that it is in error as to the existence of a supreme being, 
but that its error is more profound: it is totally in error as to 
the nature of this ens realissimum. Hence also the theist holds 
that the monist is totally in error as to the nature of the self 
and all the things of its knowledge and experience. It is im- 
possible that a judgment of the character of particular things 
and a calculus of their value be made otherwise than in accord- 
ance with affirmations as to the nature of that whole of which 
they are held to be parts. It is upon the basis of this necessity, 
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together with some of its logical and practical consequences and 
implications, that an argument for the existence of God, per- 
fect and personal, may be constructed. 

In every system of ideas there is a single idea upon which 
the entire system is raised. Better, in every system of ideas, 
by the very fact that it is a system, there is a single basic judg- 
ment, a fundamental principle, in which the basic idea is given 
expression and meaning. It is only in judgments, in affirma- 
tions and denials, that concepts are actual and become dynamic 
and effective. Especially is this true with reference to an inte- 
grated view of reality, a complete and coherent system of 
thought. In such a system the basic idea must be given mean- 
ing and strength by its expression in a single judgment upon 
which all other judgments of existence, nature and value will 
depend. Thus in materialistic monism the basic principle is 
the assertion that all reality is body, and according to the 
demands of this dogma must answers to the particular problems 
that present themselves be made. So also with idealistic and 
pantheistic monisms: their particular affirmations and denials, 
their appraisals and preferences are all given vitality, form, 
color and character by their basic idea and principle. So also 
with theism and atheism: in the one is found as its funda- 
mental and dynamic principle the affirmation of the existence 
of God; in the other, the denial of real existence to God. In 
the theistic affirmation is found the reason for a complete and 
integrated view of all things, for a definite calculus of values, 
for a complexus of norms and sanctions that will determine 
conduct as well as thought. In the basic and initial denial 


This is a logical and epistemological thesis that cannot be developed 
here. The position taken is substantially in agreement with what I take 
to be Ludwig Wittgenstein’s doctrine in the same reference. Cf. his 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London: Kegan Paul, 1922), p. 50: “Nur 
der Satz hat Sinn; nur im Zusammenhange des Satzes hat ein Name bedeu- 
tung ... Der Ausdruck hat nur im Satz Bedeutung. Jede Variable laesst 
sich als Satzvariable auffassen.” 
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pronounced by atheism is found the reason for a different 
interpretation of reality, for a different estimation of the char- 
acter and worth of particular things and a different set of 

criteria for the governance of human life and human relations. 
To any complete ideology, such as those that have been men- 
tioned, there are certain tests that must be put. The first of 
these is the test of consistency. Since all particular judgments 
in a system of thought ultimately rest upon a single basic judg- 


ment, it is of logical necessity that all particular judgments be 


consistent with this basic judgment and with one another. Any 
system of thought that claims to be comprehensive must be able 
to harmonize, integrate and synthesize seeming contradictions. 


It must admit and face genuine difficulties and make genuine 


efforts to solve them in terms of its fundamental principle. If 
it is unable to meet and solve its difficulties, that is a defect 
that may amount to a self-refutation. The principle of contra- 


diction still stands: when an ideology cannot rid itself of cer- 


tain particular concepts and judgments that stand in irrecon- 
cilable opposition to its basic principle, then it is of logical 
necessity to condemn and reject the system itself. 


That there are certain concepts and judgments that we can- 


not rid ourselves of is indicated by reflection and experience. 
With regard to ourselves we make certain pronouncements both 
as to existence and value that we cannot forsake. We recognize 
ourselves as individuals, real, distinct from all other things, 
possessed of a supreme value to ourselves. We may indulge, 
for the moment, in the make-believe of methodic or universal 
doubt, but we know that it is only a game, that not even for the 
moment can we question these immediate certitudes. Nor can 
we cast them aside at the command of some assertion or sup- 
position as to the ultimate nature of reality. The immediate 
makes itself felt as such and claims its priority of considera- 
tion and respect. Convictions that spring spontaneously from 
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the deepest instincts and strongest impulses of our nature warn 
us, if they are in contradiction to some metaphysical principle, 
to test that principle and to reject it if it provides no basis for 
our most significant concerns and knowledge. Thus it is pos- 
sible, expedient and necessary to make what may be called an 
a postertort application of the test of consistency to any gen- 
eral theory of reality. | 

A second test to which any system of thought must submit 
is pragmatic. It is a necessity of our unique and unitary 
nature to give outward expression of our inward thoughts. 
Thought is made for action, not in any restricted Bergsonian 
sense, but in the familiar and genuine sense that, in more or 
less complete fashion, men inevitably translate their thoughts 
and theories into deeds and practices. No real system of 
thought ever remained solely in the ideal order, and this for 
two reasons. The men and women who produced that system 
of thought did so largely because of external forces and con- 
ditions. In turn, having given more than a merely notional 
assent to their principles, they show this by applying these 
principles to actual conduct. It is only by such practical ap- 
plication, and usually over a long period of time, that a com- 
plete system of thought can be developed. Such development 
is found only in a vast Platonic dialogue acted out in the course 
of generations by countless men and women of — tempera- 
ments, interests and abilities. 

The pragmatic test shows itself to be another test of con- 
sistency for a complete ideology. A complete system of thought 
must be “ worked out,” its implications made clear, its effects 
established, not only in the realm of mind but.in ‘the actual 
world of men as well. We are men, not angels, and our dual 
nature demands that this second consistency show itself as a 
harmony between inner thought and the outward social and 
moral order of things. We demand of an ideology that it prove 
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itself by establishing an actual and advantageous order in our 
affairs. Especially do we demand of a new and revolutionary 
ideology that it show itself in its effects as an advance over 
what went before. A system of thought in opposition and con- 
tradiction to a previous system cannot be judged favorably if it 
fails to accord with our natural human demand for myers 
ment and progress. | 

It is evident that these tests can be applied only to a genuine 
system of thought. They can be made only when a way of 
thinking has actually been developed in the minds and lives 
of many men, when it has ceased to be the private property of 
single individuals and has become a communal and social affair. 
As long as a doctrine remains merely individual and inchoate 
the tests that are made for its validity and consistency are 
merely tentative and speculative. Its real nature and worth 
can only be determined when it has attained the maturity of 
widespread and unambiguous action. These facts may be illus- 
trated by past and present attempts to determine the truth or 
falsity of the atheistic ideology by a consideration of the nature 
and condition of a society of atheists. 

In previous centuries it proved impossible to apply the tests 
of consistency and advantage to the atheistic ideology for the 
more than sufficient reason that such an ideology did not exist. 
It is true that in the last three centuries, for instance, there are 
many individual men and women who have made formal denial 
of the existence of God or who gave formal assent to one or 
another of the several monistic doctrines. Yet the beliefs and 
assertions of such men and women did not constitute a com- 
plete and efficacious atheistic ideology. They were living not 
in a social order produced and maintained by atheism, but 
in a world that was essentially theistic in origin, development 
and structure. However unconsciously and inadequately, they 
were living lives based upon the theistic principle. The full 
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- meaning of the opposing doctrine to which they had given 
assent could not be discerned by them for the reason that they 
could not possibly see its full development in thought and 
practice, or experience the effects of its assumption of com- 
mand in the order of action as well as in the order of thought.* 

This inadequate and deceptive character of what may be 
called an abstract consideration of atheism is illustrated in a 
striking manner by Bayle’s seventeenth century reflections upon 
the possibility of a society of atheists.* Even more strikingly 
is this illustrated by Voltaire’s consideration of the matter and 

his criticism of Bayle.* Of Voltaire especially must it be said 
that he was naive, ingenuous, in some of his observations on 
this subject, strange as this may sound of him. The reason is 
that in the seventeeenth and eighteenth centuries, atheism had 
still to become more than a personal matter. As a result it 
could not be seen in its maturity and proper setting as a genuine 
system of thought and action. It had yet to be taken as a basic 
principle upon which a new interpretation of reality, a new 
estimation of the worth of things, a new set of criteria for the 
governance of human life would be founded. 

In our own century another situation presents itself. Today 
it 1s necessary as well as possible to apply our tests of con- 
sistency and advantage to a mature and efficacious theory of 
reality based upon a denial of the existence of God. It is not 
meant that theism has been defeated and displaced, but that 
in our world the opposing doctrine has emerged as something 
more than a matter of isolated and private thought. It now 
appears as a widespread, dynamic and revolutionary doctrine, 


* For a good statement of a somewhat similar aspect of this fact cf. George 
Hayward Joyce, The Principles of Natural —— (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1924), pp. 162-3. 

* Pierre Bayle, Pensées Diwerses sur la Comate, édition critique... 
publiée par A. Prat (Paris: Société des Textes Francais Modernes: &douard 
Cornély et Cie., 1911), Nn. 161-188. 

£Voltaire, Philosophique (Paris: 1816), article: Athéisme. 
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the determining force in the production of new social and 
political orders. Of this Russia is, of course, the prime ex- 
ample. So also may be instanced the shape that things more 
and more assume in Mexico. Nor are many other parts of the 
modern world so utterly different. More and more throughout 
the civilized world, totalitarian and absolutistic doctrines of 
one kind or another make themselves felt as dominant factors 
in the affairs of men and nations. In the case of certain of 
these ideologies their advocates make explicit protestations of 
their theistic good faith. Yet close scrutiny of the essentials 
of these doctrines and observation of their practices and results 
reveal them as the antithesis of any genuine theism. In the 
case of such totalitarian theories the old distinction between 
formal and practical atheism takes on a new significance. Their 
true meaning and character are most fully and convincingly 
revealed by their actual development and application. 
Necessarily and obviously all these doctrines are theories of 
human conduct. Their concern, immediate, final and exclusive, 
is with man’s nature and existence. Hence it is necessary to 
determine the meaning and place of the concept of man in 
these systems of conduct and to show what changes they have 
made from the traditional idea of man as a moral agent. That 
idea, as has already been stated, showed man as an individual 
of a nature both unitary and unique. In it he was seen as a 
moral agent, a being equipped with intelligence and will, and 
therefore able to make moral decisions. Man was pronounced 
to be the possessor of certain natural rights, natural duties and 
natural dignities. Of his natural duties he could not divest 
himself, nor could his fellows divest him of his natural rights 
and dignities. Not merely an animal, and, a fortiori, not 
merely a machine, each individual man was conceived to be 
the equal of his fellows in essential character and value, so 
that no man, whether by his own decision or that of others, © 
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could be made a mere means to their advantage or pleasure. 


Natural dignity, natural worth, natural right, natural duty— 


these were essentials of that traditional concept of man. 

Does this concept of man remain a part of any radical and 
effective atheistic ideology? Advocates of such an ideology may 
answer that if it does not, it is because its place has been taken 
by a larger and richer concept of man. Does it not follow that 
to remove from our speculations and activities the idea of a 
God by whom and for whom man is made to raise his status, 
to make him a genuine and absolute end-in-himself? No longer 
is he subject, either in concept or practice, to any higher being. 
More than that, man himself is seen as the supreme being, for 
only in him has reality reached its highest form and become 
self-conscious, intelligent and self-determining. Man is a moral 


agent, but in a higher way: he is now the source of all moral 


distinctions. No longer is he the mere subject of a rigid, objec- 


tive, externally imposed moral law; he is now recognized as 
_ the adequate source of all moral distinctions. Counterpart to 


the denial that morality is an imposition from outside runs a 
loftier affirmation: ‘ And you shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.”” An autonomous morality, humanly instituted and 
sanctioned, is therefore held to be a consequence of this enlarged 
and enriched concept of man. Viewed thus realistically and 
as he is in himself, man does not cease to be himself and be- 


come superman, but he does take his rightful place as the 


highest of beings. Such is the asserted concept of the nature 
and position of man in the developed doctrine of modern 
atheism. 

Taking this concept of man as a point of departure, there is 
necessity as well as advantage in extending and making more 
definite this realistic view of man that the atheistic ideology 


demands. Such realism will depart from the abstract considera- 
tion of Man, it will leave behind, for a time, the universal idea 
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of Man, and concern itself with the actual basis of the abstract 
and universal idea, that is, with individual men. Such realism — 
will be answered and satisfied only by ascertaining the actual 
position and uses of individual men in a society produced, 
informed and governed by the atheistic ideology. Does such 
a society manifest, by its treatment of the individual man, the 
sure consequences of an enlarged and enriched concept of the 
individual man? Or does such a society, by its treatment of 
the individual, give evidence that its judgment of man’s nature 
is false, and that this falsity springs directly and immediately 
from the falsity of that denial of God’s existence which is basic 
to the entire system? | 

It is the second question that must be answered affirmatively. 
In the actual application of this ideology in its several forms, 
no individual man is conceived and treated as an end-in-him- 
self. The individual is there looked upon as a mere means to 
the good of others or of the state and is held to be without abso- — 
lute value or any essential dignity. Regarded as the subject of 
innumerable natural duties, he is yet denied the possession of 
the correlatives of such duties, that is, inalienable and neces- 
sary natural rights. Before the authority of the state’s ends 
and the demands of the common good, the individual finds him- 
self stripped of the rights which he thought had been made secure 
by centuries of labor, sacrifice and penalty. “ Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” possess a social meaning but do not 
name natural and inalienable individual rights. Or they may 
_ be said to pertain, even in the case of the fundamental right to 
life itself, not to concrete, individual men but to Man in the 
abstract and the ideal. we 

The denial and practical destruction of the individual man’s 
right to life is an essential and distinctive phenomenon of the 
atheistic ideology in action. A necessary consequence of the 
conception and treatment of men as means to be used by the 
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state, this destruction of the right to life manifests itself in 
various ways. Forms of it are found in the secret hatred and 
fear of life that are birth prevention and abortion. Publicly 
and officially, it is expressed still more explicitly by the literal 
- destruction of political opposition, by the violence and blood- 
shed of class-hatred and class-warfare, by the liquidation of 
entire castes and classes. Or it may take the form of the de- 
_ liberate sacrifice of groups or blocks of the population, some- 
times as an exemplary or punitive measure, sometimes as a 
means to furthering an economic plan. All these, it must be 
insisted, are necessary consequences and explicit manifestations 
of a fundamental judgment as to the character of the individual 
life and the uses to which it may be put. | 

The most striking instance of this judgment in action will be 
_ found in the total warfare that.can be waged in its fulness only 
by the totalitarian state, that is, when the state is itself an 
expression of the monistic doctrine. Such a state in its genuine 
_ form, as in Russia, is a determination of a philosophical abso- 
lutism that is formally and explicitly atheistic. Hence, when 
such a state wages war, when it attempts, in the words of 
Clausewitz’s perfect definition, to impose its will by violence 
upon another nation,’ it is to be predicted that the destruction 
- of individual lives will take place upon an unprecedented scale. 
Since the individual is seen only as a means to ends that the 
_ the state has in view, he will be put to more complete uses than 
in the past. Thus the mass slaughter of troops that took place 
in the last war, will be repeated in a larger way. Looked upon 
as mechanisms and instruments, equally with arms and explo- 
sives, individual men will be used in precisely the same way. 
Distinctions as to the value in use between the living machines 
and the non-living machines will inevitably be made upon the 
basis of expediency rather than upon any intrinsic superiority 


5 Cf. Karl von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege (Berlin, 1832), vol. 1, p. 4. 
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of right found in the one and not in the other. Again, in the 
total war waged by the totalitarian state, the asserted right to 
life of the non-combatant will be disregarded. There does not 
seem to be any ground for thinking that civil populations will 
be exempt from direct and devastating attacks with their at- 
tendant destruction of life in a manner and upon a scale that 
can only be known by experience. Finally, it is to be expected 
that in such warfare prisoners will be destroyed, especially if 
they have been taken in large numbers and if it would entail 
sacrifice and difficulty to respect and maintain them. In this 
logic there is no reason for according to the enemy-alien treat- 
_ ment that is impossible for the native. 

Such things are the inevitable results of a wekelighe action. 
The complete monistic logic cannot be otherwise than in the 
' direction of an effective destruction of the individual man’s 
right to life and, a fortiori, of all other rights. In actual de- 
velopment and application the non- and anti-theistic ideology 
shows itself as a system of thought and conduct in which men 
cannot be conceived and treated as moral agents, possessed of 
certain fundamental natural rights and endowed with an essen- 
tial value and dignity. Yet it is impossible for us to rest satis- 
fied with such doctrines and with the situations that they pro-_ 
duce. We deem it an enormity to hold that human beings, our- — 
selves and others, must be thought of and may be used as things 
of no more or even less value than machines and chemicals. 
The deepest impulses of our nature unite with the clearest 
intuitions of our minds in pronouncing such judgments to be 
false and their consequences to be evil. A higher conception of 
human nature and human conduct forces itself so persistently 
and powerfully upon us that. it necessitates attention and con- 
sent. For this higher conception any acceptable system of 
thought must have a place. Unable to provide a place for this 
conception, an ideology, no matter how grandiose and elaborate 
in its claims, stands self-condemned. 
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Which ideology, the theistic or the atheistic, fails before this 


test? Theism with its basic affirmation of the existence of a 


personal God and atheism with its basic negation of His exist- 
ence stand in contradiction to one another. To prove that the 
one is true is to prove that the other is false; to prove that the 
one is false is to prove that the other is true. To show that the 
basic judgment of atheism provides no basis for certain neces- 
sary judgments as to the character and value of the individual 
is to indicate the falseness of that judgment. To show that it 
leads to enormities of thought and action is to indicate again the 
falseness of that basic judgment, and the truth of its contra- 
dictory. Or to put it in other terms, the disastrous consequences 
and inconsistencies of the atheistic ideology are in themselves 
compelling reasons for asserting the truth of the theistic affir- 


mation. Indirectly and by negations we are led to recognize 


that it is only in the light of and in harmony with an idea of 
God, real, personal and perfect, that we can know ourselves as 
we are. Directly and positively, from our sure recognition of 


our own nature, its rights, duties and dignities, that is, from 


the truth of our judgments on man, we arise to the sure recog- 
nition that God exists. We proceed from the idea of man, based 


/ upon and reflective of the reality that is man, to the idea of 
| ' God and the affirmation of His reality. | 


This argument is not merely pragmatic in character. It is 


- not argued on utilitarian principles that admission must be 


made of the existence of God, infinite, personal and provident, 
because only by such admission can actual human persons, their 
lives, rights and dignities, be safeguarded and respected. It is 
not argued here that recognition of God’s existence is expedient 
as a mere regulative principle of human conduct. Fictionalism 
is as unwarranted and dangerous in theodicy as in other fields 
of philosophy. In theodicy even more than in other fields of 
philosophy a mere pragmatism is unwarranted and dangerous, 
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since theodicy by its very nature deals not solely with conse- 
quences and effects but with their ultimate and adequate source 
and cause. Thus the present argument does not urge that men 
act “as if ” God is real. Its force is that negatively, from the 
disastrous direct effects of an actual and dynamic atheism, and 
positively, from our ineluctable perception of what man is and 
how he ought to be treated, we arrive at the necessary conclu- 
sion that God does and must exist. | 

Nor is this argument ontological, that is Anselmian, in char- 
acter. Its movement is not from the idea of God to the reality 
of God, but from the idea and reality of man to the idea and 
reality of God. That man knows by his very nature is a truth 
older than Aristotle. In the knowledge that man has acquired, 
the apprehension of his own essential nature holds a place that 
is high and sure. Most persistent of all man’s judgments is his 
judgment of his own character and worth. Denied in theory 
and action, it persists in reasserting itself in the heart and 
mind of the race because it expresses a permanent and unchang- 
ing truth. To that truth with all that it implies and demands 
the negation that is atheism is in contradiction. All tests of 
consistency, both of thought and action, show that a denial ‘of 
God leads to a denial of man. Or, as it has recently been ex- 
pressed, the testimony of modern history is that “ man without 
God is no longer man.” ® Positively, such tests and testimony 
tell us that the reality of man as a moral person of inviolable © 
dignity and worth must be affirmed, and that such an affirma- 
tion can be made only in company with another that is both 
higher and deeper—the affirmation of the reality of God, first 
and final cause of all things and of all values. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Oatholic University of America. 


* Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1933), p. 54. | 
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La doctrine de Vintelligence chez Aristote. | By Marce. DE Corte. Essai 
d’exégése. (Préface de M. Etienne Gilson) Paris: Vrin, 1934, 
pp. xii + 309. | 


The book is the first of a series of studies which the author proposes 
to publish on the history of noetic in antiquity. Since its subject is 
Aristotle and since St. Thomas is the chief coadjutor employed in the 
arduous task of interpretation, specialists in both the ancient and 
mediaeval fields have an immediate interest in the work. It is well for 
science, of course, that students of mediaeval philosophy be abroad, if 
they cannot be at home, in the world of hellenic antiquity. There is 
reason to fear that M. de Corte is too much at home in that far-away 
world, despite his meticulous knowledge of those texts of Aristotle 
which he here seeks to expound and notwithstanding the Preface in 

which M. Gilson sings his praise. S | 

The study, as the sub-title indicates, is a systematic analysis of Aris- 
—totle’s noetic. Since it is a minute and original analysis and on a 
subject full of thorns and since it stretches, with appendices and indices, 
through some three hundred large octavo pages, only a criticism equally 
formidable could be just to what M. de Corte has done. Neither periodi- 
cal nor reviewer in the present instance would be equal to their parts 
in such a task. There are certain large considerations, however, of 
which the author makes much, especially in his introductory chapters, 
and of which a reviewer can make much too without being guilty of 
false emphasis. For upon these large considerations rests the mighty _ 
structure of M. de Corte’s exegesis. | 

Through several years of his Aristotelian studies, so the author avers 
in a paragraph of unblushing candor, he kept himself innocent of all 
modern commentaries on the De Anima. Like Gildersleeve locked up 
in post-bellum, almost bookless Charlottesville, there were for M. de 
Corte in his Aristotelian studies, despite all the libraries and book-shops 
of the Continent, only Aristotle and himself. Whether Themistius or 
_ Simplicius or Johannes Philoponos or Sophronias or Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis or St. Thomas were already part of that self which kept 
pondering the De Anima, he does not tell. The point which he would 
not have us forget is that no modern commentator stepped between 
him and the Stagirite until after his years of ardent discipleship under 
the Master Of Those Who Know. Why one who wrestled so long with 
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the De Anima did not seek help wherever it was proffered is not clear. 
At length he emerged from his cloister into the world of modern 
commentators. But the more he moved among them, the more remote 
they seemed from the Aristotle of his apprenticeship. An unconscious 
Averroism appeared to becloud their vision. Now somewhere in course 
St. Thomas had entered into the life of M. de Corte—whether before 
or after his first venture among the moderns we are not told. In any 
case, he finally became convinced that for many puzzling passages St. 
Thomas was closer to the thought of Aristotle than are his modern 
expositors. | 

St. Thomas unconditioned was not enough, however, for this latest 
overtaking of Aristotle. With his thirteenth century texts the devices 
of twentieth century historical criticism must be conjoined. It is in 
this marriage of matter and method that M. de Corte sees the funda- 
mental originality of his work. 

He is much concerned with the elements of method through many of | 
the opening pages. The question turns up in the first twenty lines of 
his Introduction, except that for M. de Corte there is no question. The 
first chapter of his work is devoted solely to the subject. And ever and 
anon it beckons him with a fatal fascination. All these preliminaries 
about method puzzle the present reviewer unless they be a propitiatory 
offering to the gods of method, like the opening chapter with which 
all good books of history used to placate the powers of geography. 
For what M. de Corte says with such annoying insistence has been said 
so often, if not so elaborately, elsewhere. That we must study ancient 
philosophy with minds disabused of modern systems, that the principle 
of continuity can be overworked, that to study Aristotle successfully we 
must let Aristotle speak for himself—who has not heard these ancient 
truths how often? And who has not felt them forgotten by their very 
last enunciator? If Zeller and Jaeger have failed to free themselves 
from the toils of Hegelian dialectic, as M. de Corte is at pains to point 
out, if they have read into Aristotle so much that is not in him, what 
assurrance have we that M. de Corte has not himself fallen short of the 
lofty motto, Aristoteles ex Aristotele? 

We should like to know, for instance, why St. Thomas can - so sure 
a guide. There is Aristotle in the fourth century B. C. and there is 
St. Thomas in the thirteenth century A. D. and between them stretch 
the long ages which saw the decline of Greek and of paganism and of 
Aristotle as social forces in the West and the slow rise of Christianity 
to the intellectual state which it attained when St. Thomas wrote his 
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commentaries. Sometime in these long centuries the peripatetic tradi- 
tion was broken and sometime it began to revive once more. But as 
to when and how we cannot be precise. Into the Aristotle upon: whom 
St. Thomas leaned, how much that was not Aristotle had entered? 
The old questions about William of Moerbecke and the Arabian strain 
rise and cannot be definitely answered. No one expects. M. de Corte 
to answer them but it surely is not unreasonable to demand of him that 
he recognize their existence and their pertinence. It is all very well 
in the chapter on special methodology to attack l’audacieuse thése de 
Jaeger, but should not the same chapter vouchsafe us something of his 
own attitude towards these historico-philological difficulties? Instead 
we have only the author’s statement of his conviction that St. Thomas 
is the safest guide and the impressive performance to which that con- 
viction has led him in his book. The fruit of his labors is an analysis 
which seems to M. Gilson to bring St. Thomas and Aristotle very close 
together, but how much of M. de Corte’s and M. Gilson’s Aristotle is 
really Aristotle and how much of it is St. Thomas, poured into those 
_ Greek sentences into which so much that is non-Thomistic has at various 
times been poured? | 

With all our modern devices for protecting ourselves against the treason 
of our own subjectivism, most of us, I believe, are certain that we read 
into Aristotle meanings which Aristotle never intended. We are ready 
to admit that Aristoteles ex Aristotele is a noble exegetical watchword 
but are just as ready to confess that beyond a point which we cannot 
name the motto will lead to movement in a circle, for the texts which 
should impose certainty are either lost or survive in such condition as to 
plague us the more, the longer we consider them. The vast bulk of the 
Aristotelian corpus has not saved us from all manner of contradictory 
interpretations and the problems of Plato’s works add to the confusion. 
Beyond Plato are, at best, only the fragments of fragments, which deny 
us knowledge so necessary for really understanding Aristotle. If Aris- 
toteles ex Aristotele is so dubious a motto, how can Aristoteles ex Sancto 
Thoma bring nous out of chaos? And if it can, how are we to know it? 
We certainly need some other assurance than M. de Corte’s belief in 
the possibility of a tabula rasa in himself or in any other mere human 
who is of mature mind and not insensible to the influence of his 
environment. | | 

On the last page of his chapter on General Methodology (p. 8) M. 
de Corte asserts in effect that there exists a hierarchy of methods in 
which philology bows down before history and history does obeisance 
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to philosophy. Nothing could epitomize better the fundamental defect 
of his book. M. de Corte is unaware of the determining part which 
historical and philological considerations must play in a study such as 
is his. He has never grasped, apparently, the significance of the break 
in the peripatetic tradition. He does not seem to suspect the enormous 
gulf which must separate two men living sixteen centuries apart, 
however much the first was The Philosopher to the second and whatever 
the verbal coincidences may be found between the expression of thought 
in the one and the expression of thought in the other. And not sus- 
pecting these things he has been betrayed into the illusion that in 
escaping the Hegelians he himself has overtaken the Aristotle whom 
centuries of interpreters admittedly have not overtaken. M. de Corte’s 
assumptions, in the last analysis, lessen the role of St. Thomas in 
distracting the God of Aristotle from the eternal contemplation of 
Himself alone and in the bringing Him down to earth; and in making 
Aristotle really effective as a support for Christian living. 

Anyone who has the hardihood to attack the De Anima from a new 
angle deserves the gratitude of all students of the history of philosophy. 
If the attempt were to be considered a complete failure, it would still 
be a gain, if it had been seriously made, for it would indicate that the 
solution of problems lies elsewhere. No one can deny the zeal and 
erudition and acumen which M. de Corte has brought to his under- 
taking and no one can afford to neglect the results of a preparation 
so unique for a task so baffling. But in subordinating philology and 
history to philosophy, as a methodological procedure, he has lessened 
considerably the authority of his efforts. 


JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 
The Catholic University of America. ae | 


Oxford Theology and Theologians c. A. D. 1282-1302. By A. G. Ltrs 
and F. Peuster. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xl + 389. 


This work is divided into three parts, which are based upon a study 
of the following MSS: | 

1. Assisi, 158. This MS was written by an unknown student of 
theology at Oxford, Cambridge, and possibly at Paris, toward the end 
of the thirteenth century. Its contents fall into two main divisions: 
first, miscellaneous notes on various theological subjects (fol. 1:-27'), 
and secondly, quaestiones on a great number of theological and philo- 
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sophical problems. These quaestiones were discussed mostly in Oxford, 
but also in Cambridge and Paris, between the years 1282-1290. Of 
these quaestiones, some are careful copies of those already published 
by important teachers, while others are reports of actual disputations. 
In these reports the names of the master who conducted the disputation 
and the scholar who responded are generally stated. 

2. New College, Oxford, 92. This MS is anonymous and dates 
from various times in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
part utilized in this work, fol. 41'-115’, contains sermons preached at 
Oxford during the academic year 1292-1293. 

3. Worcester, Cathedral Library, Q. 46. This MS, compiled, it 
seems, by John of Dumbleton, dates from the end of the thirteenth 
century. It contains sermons — at Oxford during the years 
1290-1293. 

4, Worcester, Cathedral cane Q. 99. This MS was written by 
a monk of Worcester, possibly John of St. German, in the early 
fourteenth century. It contains a large number of quaestiones, mostly 
on problems of speculative theology, discussed at Oxford during the 
years 1300-1302. The names of the disputants are most often given. 
_ Part I of this work was written by Father Pelster and is based upon 
a study of MS Assisi, 158. In a long introduction the author gives 
first a meticulous description of this MS. Through a careful study 
of the quires or pecia, he is able to establish the sequence of the 
quaestiones and in some instances to determine with strong probability . 
the authorship of anonymous questions. He then describes the content 
of the MS. The dates of the quaestiones are established from the names 
_ of disputants who are mentioned. Coming next to the university cus- 

toms of Oxford in the thirteenth century, Father Pelster first studies 
what is known of these customs from the old statutes of Oxford, and 
also of Paris, and from recent research studies. He then sets forth 
the information furnished by the MS he is studying, which either con- 
firms what is already known of these customs or adds to our knowledge 
of them. In this way he amasses detailed and concrete data on such 
interesting problems as the theological lecture and its preparation, the 
training of the student for participation in the disputatio, the quaestio 
disputata et ordinaria, and especially the Vesperies and Inception, the 
first solemn disputations of the new master after receiving his licence 
from the chancellor. Scholarly caution characterizes this utilization of 
the data furnished by the MS. 

This long introduction is followed by a list of biographical notices on 
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some sixty disputants, whose names appear in Assisi, 158. This list 
was compiled by A. G. Little, and includes the Oxford masters Richard 
of Knapwell, Roger Marston, Robert Winchelsea, Simon of Gaunt, 
Nicholas of Ocham, John Pershore, and the Cambridge masters Thomas 
Bongey or Bongay, Grenesby, J. of Letheringset, and Robert of Worsted. 

F. Henquinet had edited the quaestiones of this MS in the Archivum 
Historicum Franciscanum, XXIV (1931), but Father Pelster thought 
it not superfluous to re-edit them here. In all there are two hundred 
and thirty-one principal questions with a number of subordinate ques- 
tions. Of these questions a large number are concerned with problems | 
of speculative theology — God, the Trinity, angels, etc. There are, 
however, many questions on subjects of mec theology and on 
philosophical problems. . 

Finally, two appendices are added, in which a disputatio in vesperiis 
and two quaestiones are edited in extenso. The disputatio is that of 
the Vesperies of John Dalderby, chancellor of Lincoln, in which is dis- 
puted: An in passione Christi pena vel tristicia attingebat superiorem 
partem racionis. The quaestiones are of Robert of Winchelsea. The 
first reads: Utrum sola diversitas relacionum in divinis ab essencia 
secundum racionem sufficiat ad distinccionem personarum realem; the 
second: Utrum ista duo sint conpossibilia in Deo, sc. quod relaciones 
differant ab essencia divina tantum secundum racionem et quod realiter 
distinguant personas. 

Part II of this work was also written by Father Pelster and is based 
upon MSS 92 of New College and Q. 46 of Worcester. It follows the 
same plan as Part I, except that the list of sermons, chronologically | 
arranged, are edited before the discussion of the customs concerning 
university sermons at Paris and Oxford. Coming to these customs, the 
writer studies the statutes of Paris on the person of the preacher, and 
on the time and place of the sermons. He then makes a similar study 
of the Oxford statutes, which are scanty. The most interesting of the 
customs upon which the MSS furnish information are the days on which 
sermons are preached and the places where they were given. Besides 
_ Sundays and festivals of the universal Church, sermons were preached - 
on the feasts of Sts. Luke (Oct. 18), Simon and Jude (Oct. 28), 
Martin (Nov. 11), Edmund, archbishop (Nov. 16), Edmund, king 
(Nov. 20), Clement (Nov. 23), Catherine (Nov. 25), Andrew (Nov. 
30), Nicholas (Dec. 6), Thomas, apostle (Dec. 21), Stephen (Dec. 26), 
John, apostle (Dec. 27), Holy Innocents (Dec. 28), Thomas, archbishop 
(Dec. 29), Vincent (Jan. 22), Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 25), Peter 
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in Cathedra (Feb. 22), Matthias (Feb. 24-25), Gregory (Mar. 12), 
‘Cuthbert (Mar. 20), Philip and James (May 1), Finding of the Cross 
(May 3). Preaching was certainly not neglected in thirteenth-century 
Oxford. Members of Religious Orders preached in the house of the 
Dominicans on Sundays and in the house of the Franciscans on all 
festivals which fell on week days. It is not clear where the secular 
clergy preached, but their sermons were most b probably given in the 
University Church of St. Mary’s. 

Father Pelster next sets forth some inferences about the preachers 
drawn from the MSS in which they appear, and then A. G. Little gives 
a list of biographical notices on thirty-two of them. 

This part of the work ends with two appendices, the first a sermon 
preached at the Grey Friars, Oxford, on Good Friday, April 20, 1291, 
‘by Hugh of Hartlepool; the second, a sermon preached on Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1293, by Simon of Gaunt. 

Part III of this work was written by A. G. Little and is based on 
MS Q. 99 of Worcester Cathedral Library. Again the same general 
plan is followed. Among the interesting points brought out in this 
third part, are the separation of the determinatio from the disputatio, 
the appearance of Duns Scotus in the MS (VI. 20), which places him 
at Oxford on July 26, 1300, and the definitions of technical terms. 
The term responsio, for example, may be synonymous with determinatio, 
or it may mean an earlier part of the disputatio. Finally, the great 
majority of the two hundred and ninety quaestiones here edited are 
concerned with problems of speculative theology. 

The list of biographical notices contains forty-five names. Among 
these, the name of John Duns Scotus is the most famous. 

This last part of the work closes with an appendix in which tran- 
scripts of eleven quaestiones are given. A general index and an index 
quaestionum are added. 

To sum up, Oxford Theology and Theologians i is a study characterized 
by scholarly prudence and painstaking research. It enlightens us on 
the theological problems which claimed the attention of Oxford masters 
at the end of the thirteenth century, acquaints us with the theologians 
who were engaged in teaching and preaching at Oxford during the 
twenty years from 1282 to 1302, and finally, brings a richer knowledge 
of university customs, which governed class-room and ‘pulpit during 
the period. 

Puiuipe Moore. 

University of Notre Dame. ? 
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Sept lecons sur Vetre et les premiers principes de la raison speculative. 


By Jacques Maritain. Paris: Tequi, 1934. Pp. 165. 


This work of the renowned French philosopher is the first of a new 
series on Scholasticism, published under the direction of Jacques de 
Monleon and Yves Simon, and is dedicated to Dr. Gerald Phelan. The 
following is a brief summary of each lecture: | | 

Lecture 1. Metaphysics is an unchangeable and abiding science 
because its principles are extra-temporal and grounded in the necessity 
of things. Modern philosophy is seandalized at these enduring prin- 
ciples, because it worships progress and change. Metaphysics does 
make progress, but not technical progress which is growth by substitu- 
tion, e. g., the steam engine succeeded the stage coach. The progress of 
metaphysics consists in a more profound understanding of its principles. 

Lecture 2. The object of metaphysics is not (a) the being of par- 
ticular sciences; (b) nor the being of everyday experience; (c) nor 
logical being; (d) nor the pseudo-being of degenerate modern logic. 

Lecture 3. The object of metaphysics is being as being which is 
arrived at by a kind of intuition, of which the Bergsonian intuition of | 
the Elan Vital, and the experience of M. Heidegger are but suggestive 
approaches. This intuition takes place through an idea and is com- 
plemented by abstraction, or what M. Maritain calls “ eidetic visualiza- 

tion”. | 

Lecture 4. This primary intuition of being possesses an unsuspected 
richness, and by reflection unfolds into the transcendentals and the 
other details of substance and accident, act and potency, essence and 
existence with which every metaphysician is familiar. 

Lecture 5. The first idea of the intellect in the ontological order is 
the idea of being; the first judgment in the ontological order is the 
Principle of Identity. This principle is indirectly related to the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason which means that every being is intelligible 
either by itself or through another being. 

Lecture 6. Being is not only intelligible or wileili to the —_ 
which is the Principle of Identity, but it is also ordered to the good, 
_ which is the Principle of Finality. 

Lecture 7. Efficient causality does not belong to the universe of 
being whether created or uncreated, but only to the universe of con- 
tingent being. A few words on chance and its relation to cause conclude 
the work. 

M. Maritain asks at one point in this excellent study, why so many 
modern philosophers have missed the object of the science of meta- 
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physics? (p. 99) He answers that being escapes modern philosophy 
for the same reason that the hidden letter in the story of Edgar Allan 
Poe escaped those who sought it, namely because it was too obvious. 
Everyone sought the missing letter in a hidden place, and not under 
their very eyes. The object of metaphysics, in like manner, M. Maritain 
tells us, has the characteristic of all gospel truth — its divinity is hidden 
under the common things of earth. The verb “to be” is so common, 
that those who seek to construct a metaphysics identify it with the 
banal, and thus miss the pearl of great price. In order to arouse the 
non-metaphysical world to the value of the queen of the natural 
sciences, M. Maritain advocates new terminology for old ideas. A cer- 
tain freshness of phrasing, the author believes, would startle meta- 
physics into a new birth of life and deliver minds from the slavery of 
the mechanism of words. There is no doubt that “ eidetice visualiza- 
tion” does arouse a curiosity in the mind which the banal word 
“ abstraction ” does not, and if this newer terminology does anything 
to correct the misconception of the Scholastic doctrine of abstraction, 
it will have been worth the trial. | | 

M. Maritain makes the Principle of Identity, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of thought, and in this he is undoubtedly correct. But he refuses 
to give the same value to the Principle of Contradiction which he claims 
belongs to logic, but not to metaphysics. It seems to the reviewer that 
_ just as the Principle of Identity is the positive affirmation of being, 
so the Principle of Contradiction is the same principle stated in nega- 
tive terms. It makes little difference then which Principle is regarded 
as fundamental. It is worthy of remark, however, that whenever St. 
Thomas seeks the source of any conclusion he states that the mind must 
get back to the Principle of Contradiction. The point then is, that 
St. Thomas regards it as a fundamental principle of the real, meta- 
physical order, and justly so, for it is only the negative side of the 
Principle of Identity. Why then, should it be put in logic instead of 
metaphysics ? 

Finally, M. Maritain makes the three fundamental principles of 
thought, the Principle of Identity, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and the Principle of Finality. Efficient causality and formal causality 
are thus excluded from universal being and catalogued only with con- 
tingent being. Here again it seems, since Ens Verum and Bonum 
constitute the transcendentals of metaphysics, that instead of identify- 
ing the three aforesaid principles with them, it would be more consonant 
with reason to identify efficient causality with being, formal cause with 
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truth, and final causality with good. Why does not efficient causality 
belong to being in its universal aspect as much as formal causality, for 
being is act? Why should not formal causality be included as much as 
final causality for being is intrinsically intelligible? When metaphysics, 
through the analogy of being and reason, has come to a knowledge of 
God as Ipsum Esse the latter suggestion seems more intelligible, for it 
describes God as the efficient, formal and final Cause of all created 
being. Efficient Causality has to do with the external, but only as 
regards its effect, but not as regards the source of its power. Efficient 
cause, therefore, it seems belongs just as much to universal being, as 
any other cause 

The work, on the whole, is a splendid treatise, and one so sorely 
needed by our times, when minds are over-concerned with the how of. 
knowledge instead of the what. Dean Inge stated in one of his recent 
works that philosophy will never recover its prestige until it returns 
to the metaphysics of Scholasticism. The work of Jacques Maritain 
is an excellent introduction to that metaphysics. 

Futon J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Philosophy of Society. (Papers read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association.) Edited by 
Cuarues A. Hart. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1934. Pp. 
203. 


Under the belief that “the scope of a philosophy of society is to 
supply a working and workable theory of social life” the American — 
Catholic Philosophical Association undertook in its ninth annual meet- 
ing “to ascertain those more fundamental aspects or basic principles 
of human relation which the various social sciences assume”. In 
carrying out that plan the following papers read at that meeting are 
published in the Proceedings: The Scope of a Realistic Philosophy of 
Society; The Social Theory of St. Thomas Aquinas; The Philosophy 
of Capitalism; The Philosophical Basis of Communism; The Fascist 
State; Philosophy of Internationalism; Search for a Usable Concept 
of Value; The Concept of Value; The Family, Education, Religion 
in the Philosophy of Society; Philosophy in the Common Law; | 
Reconstructing the Social Order; Philosophy of History. | 

Two papers on Values go to the heart of the problem that underlies 
all true philosophy. The paper on the Social Theory of St. Thomas 
brings together that amazing scholar’s views of social theory and social 
structure into one logical and imposing synthesis. 
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Four papers on Capitalism, Communism, Fascism and International- 
ism put us in touch with the political economic structure of society. 
The one on Capitalism deals with our actual operating social structure 
and the other three discuss current fundamental social criticism, and 
the incorporated aspirations of the r masses; a Summa of protest and 
aspiration. 

The papers on the _ and Education discuss tendencies in view 
of Christian ideals. The paper of Religion differentiates it from 
philosophy and discusses briefly cultural trends from the standpoint of 
supernatural faith. The presidential address sets forth the elementary 
concepts around which the papers are organized. The author holds that 
a workable philosophy of society must diagnose actual conditions, study 
root ideas which mislead society into fruitless effort or engender 
pessimism; and the actual environment in which many social groups 
suffer from far-reaching maladjustment. That philosophy must treat 
_ constructive measures of reform with discriminating thoroughness and 
press toward satisfactory modifications of social structure and action. 
A brief account of the place of philosophy in the common law, a lucid 
sketch of the teaching of Pius XI on reconstructing the social order 
and an equally brief paper on the ——s of History conclude the 
volume. 

It is so generally the custom to dis-associate philosophy from practi- 
cal policies that one who takes the cultural unity of life and thought 
seriously will welcome the intimate association of philosophy and 
policy found in these papers. They are incomplete, of course, but they 
- are actual presentations of the intended alliance between the two great 
fields of human interest. In fact, in reading the papers one finds the 
swift transitions from general thinking to details of policy surprising 
but none the less welcome when the real relations of the two are kept 
in mind. Perhaps the volume suggests more problems than it deals 
with. Fundamentals crowd upon the domain mind quite to the point 
of confusion. 

When a Catholic sets wat in search of a social philosophy he brings 
a philosophy with him. Even the pretense to evade a philosophy asserts 
it. All philosophy represents aspirations for finality and completeness, 
and for the interpretation of details in relation to both. The drive 
toward these two is fundamental and universal. At the same time 
change is inevitable and its temper is always in conflict with any 
estimated finality. Establishment and innovation, conservatism and 
radicalism, are in the constitution of the world of thought and social 
life. The more intimately philosophy is related to life and policy the 
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more sensitive it becomes to the problems that arise. out of the processes 
of change. We can deal with no social problems adequately except in 
and through a philosophy. Economic and political life is saturated 
with it. There is no adequate judgment of any public policy when this. 
is overlooked. | 

A Catholic social philosophy differentiates carefully between theology 
and the sciences, between the truths that are unchangeable in relation 
to God, man, destiny, moral order, freedom, spiritual values on the one 
hand and social structure, problems and policy on the other hand. 
These final truths seem almost to have gained a distinct and independent 
existence, a development well described in the following words of John 
Dewey: “When principles underlying beliefs and valuations have 
received formal statement, the resulting concepts obtain a certain inde- 
pendent intellectual existence of their own and are capable of having 
their own career without reference to the cultural conditions of their 
origin.” They seem to have “a secondary or derived existence.” 

All social thinking relates to human qualities. Hence thinking about 
human society is thinking about the qualities of human beings. Those 
qualities create our social problems. We may well hope that this 
admirable volume will be followed by others in the future that will give 
us further direction in the field where philosophy and organized 
Christianity and social structure meet so often in confusion. One such 
service may here be indicated by some lines of Father LaFarge in his 
paper on the Philosophical Basis of Communism: ; 

The experiences of the last few years have taught us to take more seri- 
ously, from a theoretic point of view, the aberrations of society as well as 
its successes. We look back to the past, and see what grievous practical 
errors might have been avoided, how many heresies and revolutions might 
have been averted, if popular movements had been taken more seriously in 
the beginning; if their theoretical implications had been better understood, 
and if they had been combated upon these grounds, rather than upon the 
grounds of mere expediency, or the warfare of personalities. 


To a great extent our Catholic social philosophy is necessarily static. 
Provision for an orthodox elasticity is a challenge to our wisdom and 
industry and social vision. But with the processes of social change 
accelerated and complicated as they now are the representatives of our 
philosophy must be alert in understanding the process of change and 
try to make conservatism progressive and radicalism prudent. Each is 
as Emerson observed a good half but an impossible whole. An illustra- 
tion in point may be found in the history of Socialism. Thirty or forty 
years ago when the movement lacked strength and definition in the 
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United States there were few who had the wisdom to which Father 
LaFarge refers. Most of our writers constructed the worst possible 
picture of the most extreme form of Socialism. They forgot that 
Socialism is as strong as its strongest presentation and while they were 
refuting its uglier features, its purely economic appeal was as music to 
those who were suffering. Would not a sharper insight into social 
processes lead one first to accept. the social criticism involved; secondly 
to study the movement from its most attractive point of view and under- 
stand that until that point of view was refuted effort was vain? 

This Report of the American Catholic Philosophical Association will 
serve well to bring social policies and philosophy into closer relation. 


The Catholic University of America. - Wiuiam J. Kersy. 


Textus Et Documenta, Series Philosophica: No. 1, De Platonis Doctrina 
Circa Animam. By JosepHus SovrnHé. Roma, 1932; No. 7, De 
Eudaimonia sive De Beatitudine. By J. B. ScHuster. Roma, 
1933; Nos. 8, 9, 10, Aristotelis De Anima. By Pautus SIwexk. 
Roma, 1933: Series Theologica: No. 9, S. Leonis Magni Tomus 
Ad Flavianum Episcopum Constantinopolitanum (ep. 28) Cum 
Testimoniis Patrum et Epistula Ad Leonem I Imperatorem (ep. 
165). By C. Sitva-Tarovca. Roma, 1932; No. 15, S. Leonis 
Magni Epistulae Contra Eutychis Haeresim, Pars Prima, Epistu- 
lae Quae Chalcedonensi Concilio Praemittuntur (aa. 449-451). By 
S1tva-Tarovuca. Roma, 1934. | 


The Deus Scientiarum Dominus was published in 1931. It ordered 
among other things (Art. 30) that curricula of ecclesiastical studies 
include exercises calculated to initiate the student into the realities of 
scientific method and to give him a deeper understanding of doctrine 
than had been customary and a greater facility in expounding it. An 
obvious auxiliary to such a program was a collection of texts which 
would make available in as inexpensive and yet attractive manner as 
possible the documents — ancient, mediaeval, modern — which such 
exercises require. To meet the need thus suddenly become actual, pro- 
fessors of the Gregorian University began to publish the series Textus 
Et Documenta in 1932. By the end of 1934 no less than 26 had 
appeared. 

The anonymous editors were wiser than editors sometimes are in 
inaugurating a series. They did not lay down too nicely the form and 
character of what they were to publish. Their statement of aims was 
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elastic enough to allow for the differences which the uneven develop- 
ment of historical and philological studies, the varying difficulties of 
individual items, and the varying temperaments and achievements of 
individual contributors always impose on any cooperative work. Thus 
they planned to print only the best text hitherto available, but they 
have not excluded a new critical text if the associate has had one to 
offer. They wanted introductions only long enough for the immediate 
uses of the readers whom they had primarily in mind, but they have 
accepted fascicles with no introduction at all and they have published | 
some in which the introduction becomes almost a prolegomena. There 
is a frank and sensible unevenness about the series which does credit 
to its inaugurators. They have been mainly concerned with securing 
texts adequate to the widespread subject-matter of the ecclesiastical 
curricula and with finding editors capable of making the texts helpful 
_ to students following such curricula and with printing the texts in clear 
and accurate type and at a price within the compass of the thinnest 
purse (only two of the numbers so far published cost as much as 7 lire). 

The numbers now being noticed reflect strikingly the salient: features 
of the series as a whole. The slight volume De Eudaimonia by Father 
Schuster is a very slight performance indeed. He merely assembles 
texts from Aristotle to St. Thomas which show the human mind wrest- 
ling formally with the problem of happiness, gives a Latin translation 
along with the Greek texts chosen, inserts a few notes in Latin here and 
there, and prefaces the whole with a very brief introduction. Most of 
the passages selected for reprint here are taken from Aristotle and then 
follow in order passages from the Stoics, Plotinus, St. Augustine, 
Boethius, and St. Thomas. The collection does not aim to be complete 
and the editor has not desired to present the texts so as to show a 
chronological development of thought on the subject of happiness. His 
materials are such, however, that the authors from whom he excerpts 
must be presented in a chronological order. The bibliographical sug- 
gestions made by Father Schuster are not selected carefully. Of the 
twelve items given by him all except the first, the second, and the 
seventh have to do either chiefly or exclusively with Aristotle. The 
Stoies, Plotinus, St. Augustine, and Boethius are not touched upon in 
the list, unless Dittrich’s Geschichte der Ethik and the inadequate 
citation of Zeller are meant to take care of them. To refer to Zeller’s 
work as Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung (Leipzig, 1909) is, to say the least, disturbing. The works of 
Michael Wittmann have been of much use to the editor both in his — 
translation and notes. 
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Father Souilhé’s little volume of noetic texts from Plato is only a bit 
more bulky, but it is a far more competent piece of workmanship. The 
short Introduction is excellent. The bibliography has been thoughtfully 
selected and it takes pains to tell the more ambitious student about the 


bibliographical guides which he will need when he grows beyond this 


list. The notes also reveal the same judicious choosing from a wide 
erudition. 

The numbers conteibated by Father Siwek and Father Silva-Tarouca 
certainly test the latitude which the series will tolerate. They are both 
real contributions to knowledge. The present reviewer raises the ques- 


tion as to whether Father Silva-Tarouca has not forgotten the ecclesi- 


astical students for whom Textus Et Documenta is primarily intended, 
for his pages are crowded with symbols familiar enough to professional 
scholars; but he gives no table of explanations. Regardless of what 
seminarians will think of these two works, they are welcome additions 
to current scholarly productions, for each gives a new text established 
with great care and each is loaded with valuable notes and is concluded 


with serviceable indices. Father Siwek’s numbers seem somewhat better 


adapted to the purpose of the Series, as one could expect in the case of 
a work which has had so many editors, but Father Silva-Tarouca’s are 
the more substantial contribution because in so much “ what he has 
done he has had no considerable predecessor. 


| JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Die Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate des Thomas von Aquin in ihrer 
philosophiegeschichtlichen Beziehung zu Augustinus. By WILHELM 
SCHNEIDER. (Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und The- 
ologie des Mittelalters, Band XXVII, Heft. 3.) Muenster i. W. 
1930. Pp.97. 


The historico-genetic method in the study of mediaeval thought has 
been highly cultivated by the editors of the Beitraege zur Geschichte 


der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters and the many valuable 


contributions to this collection of studies have rendered great service 
to students engaged in research in the field of philosophy in the Middle 
Ages. The historical background of St. Thomas Aquinas’ thought has, 
of course, been the subject of much study and many names of inter- 
national repute are associated with the discoveries to which that par- 
ticular line of investigation has given rise. Von Hertling, Baeumker, 
Geyer, Grabmann, Mueller, names familiar to all who are interested in 
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mediaeval studies, are frequently found on the title-pages of the 
Beitraege. Dr. Wilhelm Schneider enters this distinguished company 
with the present study on the historical relation of the doctrines of 
St. Thomas, as found in the Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate, to the 
teachings of St. Augustine. His investigation follows an ideological 
plan, not the chronological order of the various questions discussed by 
St. Thomas in the De Veritate. Dr. Schneider groups the various 
problems touching the relation of the thought of these two great doctors 
under three headings: lst. Epistemological problems; 2nd. Psycho- — 
logical problems; 3rd. Theological problems. Under each of these 
headings come several subdivisions of the topic, in which the author 
traces the acknowledged dependence of St. Thomas on the great Bishop 
of Hippo; points out the piae interpretationes which St. Thomas gives 
to such passages of St. Augustine as are, perhaps, a bit too Neo- 
Platonic in inspiration to be accepted without reserve; endeavors to 
show that neither those who see an irreconcilable conflict between the 
teachings of St. Thomas and St. Augustine, nor those who (like 
Scheeben) regard St. Thomas as “ Augustinus contractus” have solid 
ground for their several contentions; and concludes that St. Augustine 
is, for St. Thomas, a source and guide, but, conversely, St. Thomas is, 
for St. Augustine, a safe and sure interpreter. Augustinus eget Thoma 
(not Thomas as is printed —a typographical error — on Page 94) 
interprete. 

Perhaps the meaning of the phrase which St. Thomas uses in refer- 
ence to the De Spiritu et Anima: liber ille, cum non sit Augustini, non 
imponit nobis necessitatem ut ejus auctoritatem recipiamus, will not 
bear the interpretation Dr. Schneider puts upon it (p. 93). Dr. 
Ghellinck’s well-known researches on auctores authentici (whose writ- 
ings must be accepted as auctoritates) and auctores magistrales (whose 
opinions one is free to accept or reject) should lead: one to recognize 
in this phrase of St. Thomas a reference to the custom of mediaeval 
doctors of accepting with a pia interpretatione. every auctoritatem. 
Whence the emphasis in the phrase should come on the auctoritas and 
not as Dr. Schneider implies upon the necessitatem. 

The work as a whole is carefully done but contains little wih 3 is not 
already known to students of St. Thomas and St. Augustine. It is 
convenient, however, to have this knowledge systematically set down in 
an acceptable order and available in brief and handy form. 


GERALD B.. PHELAN. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto. 
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De lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts und seine Stellung zur 
christlichen Weltenschauung. By MArtIN GRABMANN. (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Abt. 1931, Heft 2.) Muenchen, 1931. Pp. 86. 


Dr. Martin Grabmann’s untiring industry is an inspiration to Catholic 
scholars. Numerous studies on the history of mediaeval thought and 
its manuscript sources flow steadily from his pen and each fresh con- 
tribution is stamped with the seal of expert scholarship. The recent 
Festgabe of two thick volumes, presented to Dr. Grabmann on his 
sixtieth birthday, bespeaks the esteem and admiration in which he is 
held by his colleagues all over the world. Upwards of seventy-five 
experts have contributed studies on mediaeval thought to this notable 
work and the long list of more than two hundred titles in the bibliog- 
raphy of Grabmann’s writings attests the relentless zeal of this great 
scholar in tracing, unearthing, editing, commenting, criticizing, and 
evaluating the documents and teachings contained in the philosophical 
and theological legacy of the Middle Ages. 

’ The present study on Latin Averroism is one of those smaller works 
of Grabmann, so many of which have already enriched the Reports of 
the Bavarian Academy of Science. 

Grabmann first exposes the anti-Christian penahines of Latin Aver- 
roism on the basis of the decrees of condemnation issued by Stephen 
Tempier, Bishop of Paris, in 1270 and 1277. He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss these doctrines in the light of the theological criticism which the 
opponents of Latin Averroism levelled against it and also from the 
point of view of the arguments developed in their writings by the two 
chief representatives of this heterodox tendency, Siger of Brabant and 
Boethius of Dacia. As usual, Grabmann throws further light on the 
question by analyzing some unpublished treatises dealing with the prob- 
lem under consideration. This time he gives an account of his researches 
on four unprinted Commentaries on the Ethics of Aristotle written by 
professors of the Faculty of Arts in Paris, which he regards as the 
source in which are to be found certain propositions condemned by 
Stephen Tempier. In contrast with the Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Ethics issued by the Professors of the Faculty of Arts stand the Com- 
mentaries on the same work published by the theologians. In the latter, 
sharp opposition to the Latin-Averroistic tendencies is found and the 


1 Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
Supplementband iii, Muenster i. W., 1935. : 
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question of possible intermediaries between God and man in the enjoy- 
ment of eternal beatitude is decided in a definitely anti-Averroistic 
sense. <A brief study of still other unpublished manuscript sources 
reveals the anti-Christian character of Latin Averroism and Grabmann 
suggests that much, about which we are still in the dark regarding the 
relation of Latin Averroism to Christendom and to Christian faith and 
morals, may be cleared up by a more thorough study of unprinted 
sources. | | 
GERALD B. PHELAN. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto. 


Ein neuaufgefundenes Bruchstueck der Apologia Abaelards. By Pau | 
RuF und MARTIN GRABMANN. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Abt. 1930, Heft. 3.) 
Muenchen, 1930. Pp. 41. | 


This is a description, a critical edition and a short study of a hitherto 
unpublished fragment of Abelard’s Apologia. The description and 
edition of the manuscript is the work of Paul Ruf; Dr. Grabmann 
wrote the brief study. | | 

The publication of this document is of importance for the history of 
the quarrel between Abelard and St. Bernard of Clairvaux in and after 
. the Council of Sens. The written defense of the position with reference 
to the eighteen propositions upon which Abelard was attacked by St. 
Bernard was known principally through a few short statements con- 
tained in the writings of Otto of Freising and an anonymous author, 
a friend of St. Bernard. Victor Cousin assembled these texts in his 
edition of the works of Abelard and it was by studying and comparing 
these with the fragment contained in the MS Clm. 28363 of the 
Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek in Munich that the identity of the frag- 
ment was established. Unfortunately,-it is only a fragment of the 
Apologia. The discovery of the whole work would be of the utmost 
importance for a knowledge and just estimate of the theology of 
Abelard. Yet, even this fragment throws light upon his thought and 
one cannot but feel grateful to Ruf and Grabmann for giving the world 
this additional aid towards the solution of a knotty problem in the 
history of thought in the Middle Ages. : | 
GeRALD B. PHELAN. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s College, Unwersity of Toronto. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 23: November 8, 1934. 
W. H. Sheldon: Scepticism. According to the author “the thesis of the 
following pages is that the case for scepticism is all but absolute; that 
the metaphysicians have not yet faced it frankly; that in one sense it is 
irrefutable while in another it teaches a lesson of the deepest import for 
our understanding the real.” Presenting three ways of proving that on 
rational grounds we have certain truth or certain knowledge of reality and 
finding none of them satisfactory because, as he points out, in each case 
certainty is assumed without ground, he essays to meet scepticism on the 
ground of value. A. Ushenko: The Date of a Temporal Perspective. This 
discussion is supposed to “be confined to spatial and temporal attributes 
of events in perspectives, to their sizes, shapes, and dates.” After defining 
his terms, Ushenko endeavors to show how, since all appearances have 
their own dates, all these dates are related to one another, and concludes 
that appearances which are experienced elsewhere must be given the dates 
of their registration at the station-points, and that these are the dates of 
the temporal perspectives. The article is something of a critical com- 
mentary on E. B. McGilvary’s recent contribution “Perceptual and Memory 
Perspectives ”, which appeared in a previous number of this Journal. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 24: November 22, 1934. 

Hugh Miller: Return to Dualism. Miller says at the beginning of this 
paper that he “ will discuss the relation of universal geometry to two large 
conceptions envisaging nature respectively as a pattern of species and as a 
hierarchy of forms.” He advocates a “return to a dualism not of sub- 
stance, not of parallel aspects, but of factors or dimensions — of time and 
space, historicity and eternity, woof and warp, specific pattern and physical 
structure.” Hulsey Cason: Organic Psychology: I. The Scientific Nature 
of Psychology. As indicated, this is Part I of the author’s disquisition on 
Organic Psychology. Part II on “ Psychological Organism ”’, and Part III 
on “The Methods and Subject-Matter of Psychology ” have appeared in 
other periodicals. In this Part I, Cason endeavors to determine the posi- 
tion and relation of psychology, as he sees it, to the other sciences. He 
speaks cursorily of different scientific levels and the relations between 
them, and discusses briefly the subject-matter of the various sciences. In 
a section on “The Alleged Relation Between the Body and the Mind”, 
he says: “ Psychology is no longer concerned with the special problem of 
the relation between the body and the mind; and in the place of this 
problem we now have the much more significant questions of the inter- 
relations between reflex action; sensations; perceptions; nervous and 
muscular functions;’ verbal activities; the affectivities; and conscious, 
non-conscious, and unconscious activities.” ee 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 25: December 6, 1934. 
Lewis E. Akeley: The Problematic Situation: Its Symbolization and 
Meanings. Statement of the outline of a hypothesis in scientific method 
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is followed by an application of the hypothesis to certain distempers of 
the human intelligence of emotional origin. Akeley says that some ideas 
he obtained from Dewey’s Quest for Certainty and Mrs. Langer’s chapter 
entitled “Insight ” in her book The Practice of Philosophy prompted him 
to advance this hypothesis which centers about action, emotion, and knowl- 
edge. Abstracts of Papers to be Read at the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, New York 
University, December 27, 28, and 29, 1934. The titles of the papers and 
their authors are as follows: A Definition of Abstract Systems, by Paul 
Henle; Contradictions, by Otis H. Lee; A Solution of the Paradoxes which — 
Avoids the Theory of Types, by Frederic B. Fitch; Toward A New Syn- 
-thesis in Esthetic Theory, by Marjorie S. Harris; A Metaphysic of Design 
Without Purpose, by Merritt H. Moore; Teleology and the Idea of Value, 
by Robert C. Baldwin; Is Scientific Verification Possible in Philosophy?, 
by C. J. Ducasse; The Theory and Practice of the Concrete Universal, by 
Harold. R. Smart; Time and the Absolute, by Paul Weiss; The Finite 
Universe and Scientific Extrapolation, by Benjamin Ginzburg; The Spuri- 
ous Problem of Evidential Weight, by Charles A. Baylis; Arguments for 
the Probable Truth of Realism, by S. Kerby-Miller; Royce’s Early Phi- 
losophy of Religion, by George Dykhuizen; Leibniz’ Theory of Matter, by 
J. A. Irving; Some Remarks on Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, by Fritz 
Marti. | 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 26: December 20, 1934. 

James Bissett Pratt: Logical Positivism and Professor Lewis. The 
author defends realism and compares his position with that of Carnap and 
that of Professor Lewis. The main argument is on and about the inter- 
pretation of meaning. Pratt insists that meaning is dependable not on 
verification, but on imagination, and believes that the realistic explanation 
of the interrelation and extraordinary co-ordination of our human experi- 
ences is “simple, meaningful, and obvious.” Newton P. Stallknecht: Art 
and the Four Causes. The writer of this paper believes that “the vexing 
problem of form which confronts so many theories of esthetics” might 
be enlightened by studying artistic production with reference to the 
‘Aristotelian doctrine of the four causes. In the summary, the results of 
the analysis are reviewed in the following words: “ A work of art is an 
Aristotelian entelechy successfully come to maturity. In this entelechy 
the four causes may be seen to coalesce, form, end, and matter becoming, 
from an esthetic point of view, inextricably one, and the whole being what 
it is, owing to the creative process of artist, spectator, or reader, which is 
initiated and maintained by acts of attention, enthralled by dominant idea.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 1: January 3, 1935. 
Albert Hofstadter: Power and Causality. Sensationalism eradicated 
from philosophic usage many terms which were replaced neither by new 
terms nor by new interpretations of old terms. Hofstadter is interested 
in “supplying what sensationalism left unaccomplished, a reinterpretation 
of two outstanding terms used in the understanding of nature: power and 
causality.” Existence, cause, quality, constitution, change, causality, 
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power and other related terms enter into the discussion and are given an 
Aristotelian interpretation. The changes in meaning that the term 
‘substance’ has undergone are traced out. Gregory H. S. Razran: 
Psychology in the U. S. S. R. A short paper on the-present status of 
_ psychology in the U. S. S. R. “The discussion is largely a result of a 
six-weeks’ sojourn this summer in the Soviet Union, spent in visiting 
laboratories, interviewing psychologists, and Sit nowhere- else-available 
psychological literature.” 


The Journal of Philosophy Vel XXXII, No. 2: January 17, 1935. 

Lincoln Rothschild: Basic Concepts in the Plastic Arts. An attempt 
“to survey the character of the concepts which underlie the creation of a 
work of art, showing both its essential functions and the character of the 
means by which this function is discharged.” The investigation starts 
with a consideration of the activity by which complex objects are manu- 
factured for any purpose, namely, the crafts. 


| The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLIII, No. 258: November, 1934. 

Charles W. Morris: Pragmatism and Metaphysics. “Let me first call 
attention to the fact that pragmatists do have more of a metaphysics 
than some have wished to believe.” This is accomplished by joining 
realism with positivism. “‘ Thus (this metaphysics) empirically founded, 
socially generated, and capable of constant correction and confirmation, 
there arises a realm of meaning with the recognizable features of the 
domains of science and cosmology. Through the mechanism of the 
generalized other the individual is able to roam in imagination the deepest 
reaches of the world, watching himself and even mankind at large play a 
part in a wider universe; and through the reports of others and finally of 
objects — reports in part empirically and personally verifiable — the indi- 
vidual obtains the evidence which transforms the life of imaginative réle- 
taking into science and into philosophy. As realists we survey the world 
from the standpoint of the generalized other (from the standpoint of God, 
from the point of view of eternity); as positivists we put ourselves at 
the focus of an ongoing act, seeing the world from our unique corner. 
As realists we have and enjoy knowledge in the sense of unquestioned 
meaning empirically and socially sustained; as we are knowers and after 
._knowledge, the knowledge of the realist now becomes a mere tool in our 
inquiry. Each in fact needs and uses the other, and an adequate account 
of knowing and its results do justice to both.” 

“To the degree that the preceding analysis is sound, an empirical cos- 
mology is possible that differs from science only in its comprehensiveness. 
‘White says, ‘Such a metaphysics is a descriptive generalization, empirical 
in origin and empirically controlled.’ It ‘rejects any statement not based 
on evidence and not controlled by further evidence.” This article is built 
in the main about Mead’s social psychology, “ Mind, Self and Society.” 
M. E. Clarke: The Contribution of Max Scheler to the Philosophy of 
Religion. Max Scheler is placed in the school of thought known as 
Phenomenology founded by Husserl. The contribution of this school is 
not confined to logic and metaphysics, but as is seen in the case of Max 
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Scheler, its application affects the philosophy of religion. Scheler’s system 
of thought underwent profound change.. Born the son of a Jewish mother 
and Protestant father, and while young, converted to the Catholic religion, 
he later occupied the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Cologne. 
He, however, left the Church in more mature years. His most detailed 
and original contribution to religious thought belongs to his Catholic — 
period. Contesting the Scholastic teaching which distinguishes natural 
religion from revealed religion, he claimed all religious knowledge is 
“immediate ”, it is “given”, in a sense revealed. This knowledge pro- 
ceeds from man’s being, from the world around him, from society — 
summed up in religious experience. His later system was much changed. 
Religious experience now is intellectual experience which leads to a knowl- 
edge of religion by the act of sublimation. Man, with his enormous con- 
sumption of energy in brain activity, is the climax of all natural activity. 
Confidence in humanity is enhanced so that he now denies Theistic creation 
and the redemption of man. Man is his own savior. Man is co-creator 
with God. V. C. Aldrich: Discussion: Meaning Without Mind. Direct 
perceptional situation is something meaning and something meant. Hence, 
the removal of the mind from the situation obviously involves the “ being 
intended.” Indirect perceptional situation is in a sense a causal relation 
between the object that means and the object meant. Representative sig- 
nificance is different in kind from intentional. Representation is asym- 
metrical, and this asymmetry it seems to acquire only in the presence of 
mind, such that the removal of mind entails the collapse of the meaning 
in the intended complex. Two classifications arise — namely, situations 
independent of the mind, and situations dependent on the mind. All 
intentional meaning cases of projective significance, and all cases of causal, - 
representative, and implicational meaning are of panoramic significance. 
A panoramic significance is a complex of terms in relation, but, being a 
panorama of meaning. A panoramic significance is mind-independent. All 
meaning by representation and implication being the product of the mind. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLIV, No. 259: January, 1935. 
André Lalande: Philosophy in France, 1933-34. A brief summary of the 
important philosophical works that have appeared in France within the 
last year. A number of works are mentioned. The following have received 
greater space in his discussion: Bergson, La pensée et le mouvant; Henri 
Delacroix, Les grandes formes de la vie mentale; Maurice Blondel, La 
pensée; Louis Lavelle, La conscience de soi and La présence totale; Paul 
Decoster, De l’unité métaphysique; Leon Brunschvicg, Les ages de V’intelli- 
gence. In tribute to Victor Basch, recently retired from his chair at the 
Sorbonne, his associates and friends have brought out a book containing 
articles written by him. The title is Hssais desthétique, de philosophie 
et de littérature. Other works are given a briefer mention. Arthur 
Liebert: Contemporary German Philosophy. The tendency in contempo- 
rary German philosophy is toward realistic metaphysics. It is marked — 
by a revival of interest in the works of Aristotle. Plato in his relation 
to Aristotle has also received a great deal of study. A new interpretation 
of Plato, quite different from that which prevailed a few decades ago, is 
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in evidence. It is especially characteristic of German realism that it seeks, 
before everything else, an alliance with positive science as a foundation for 
philosophical construction. A standard example of this is to be found in 
the works of Heinrich Maier, especially in his Philosophie der Wirk- 
lichkett. The tendency toward realism is to be found in every branch of 
philosophy as Liebert shows in the concluding pages of his article. 
Cornelius Krusé: The Eighth International Congress of Philosophy. The 
general subject of the Crisis of Democracy occupied one plenary session 
and four sectional meetings; the Mission of Philosophy, which really often 
merged with the first subject, received the attention of one plenary session 
and three sectional meetings; Religion and Philosophy occupied one 
plenary session and two sectional meetings. The more theoretical investi- 
gation of the value problem had but one sectional meeting and shared in 
emphasis — or lack of it— with such scattered miscellanies as Psycho- 
logical problems, pedagogy, esthetics and linguistics. John Powell: 
Perfection as a Cosmological Postulate: Aristotle and Bruno. The differ- 
ence between the, world systems of Aristotle and Bruno was based on a 
conflict between deductive systems. Both were agreed that the system of 
God and the universe was one. But for Aristotle perfection meant limita- 
tion, self-completeness. The universe, for Aristotle, is apriori the supreme 
reality; and consequently it has two primary attributes; it is unique, 
and is limited in size. For Bruno, however, God and his universe must, 
in order to be perfect, be infinite, but with the infinity of a Spinoza, not 
of Plotinus. It is a universe infinite in extent, and made up of an infinite 
number of parts, of an infinite variety. But because perfection demands 
unity as well as infinity, it is a universe, one in its source, one in its life, 
and one in its laws. | 


Philosophy—Vol. X, No. 37: January, 1935. 

J. A. Smith: Great Thinkers— III: Aristotle (II). This is the second 
part of an article on Aristotle. It deals with his metaphysics, logic, psy- 
chology, ethics, and politics. Aristotle gives to metaphysics the place of 
knowledge par excellence, and regards it as the science of all reality. Ina 
tone too confident, didactic and dogmatic for modern ears, he teaches a 
hierarchy of being, beginning.with the Being of Beings down through 
beings nearly perfect, or pure Intelligences, the four elements, man, 
animals, and last inanimate reality. Below the pure Intelligences all 
reality consists of an inseparable combination of matter and form. He 
speaks of the soul, the form of the body, as a system of cognitive and 
-conative powers united to and acting through the bodily organism and 
placing man in close relation to the pure Intelligence. In his Logic he 
admirably sets forth the process by which the cognitive power is devel- 
oped, and in Ethics the activity of the practical or conative. His Politics 
‘is but an expansion of his Hthics. H. A. Prichard: The Meaning of aya6év 
in the Ethics of Aristotle. In his Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle is not 
at all clear as to the meaning of aya0év, good. When he says the end of 
every action is a good for which we perform the action, does he mean 
that no action is ever performed as an end in itself? The conclusion is 
that when Aristotle said the good he really meant happiness; and in the 
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adoption of this signification of the word, many obscurities into which he 
seems to fall are cleared up. The term ‘good’ extending to so vast an 
array of ends becomes almost meaningless until narrowed to the idea of 
that which makes us happy. Thus, a thing is good inasmuch as it is that 
in which happiness consists, or that which leads to happiness. B. M. Laing: 
On Value. An understanding of the nature of value is difficult to get at, 
owing to the diversity of opinion concerning it. Philosophy is concerned 
not only with the question, what is value, but also with, what has it, and 
where locate the possessor of it? Terms ordinarily confused when used in 
reference to value are subjective and objective, personal and impersonal, 
each of which can be taken in two senses. This paper deals with the 
realist’s meaning of the objectivity of value, that value is a unique deter-. 
mination of objects, something that is judged and valued, not something 
that comes into being when judging or valuing concurs; something desir- 
able, non-personal and absolute. Questions the realist leaves unanswered 
are: what is the distinction between value and valuable things; how 
account for the diversity of evaluation among various individuals; what 
is the relation between value and obligation — are they both equally funda- 
mental; and, finally, can value be regarded as having degrees? Michael 
Kaye: From Disenchantment to Construction. In view of the evils that 
surround man in the world and the apparent impossibility to improve his 
status, he. may find consolation either in the thought that some little 
pleasure and joy can be had even amid his manifold miseries; or better, 
in the consideration that the universe, though unacceptable to man, may 
yet possess an absolute value with regard to God, may be the outward 
expression, the image and thought of a pantheistic deity. The credibility 
of this cannot be established by argument; its basis is intuition. From 
this supposition, however, it must follow that God is the center of the 
ultimate and of the universe, not man. God’s good way may not be man’s 
good, and whatever occurs in this world may be all a part of a divine plan, 
- inevitable and necessary, whether it conduces to man’s good or ill. Jared 
S. Moore: An Approach to Philosophy. A parable set forth at the opening 
of the article makes it clear that the three basic human desires are (1) the 
desire to live; (2) the desire to enjoy life; and (3) the desire to under- 
stand life. Out of the last of these grows philosophy, which is defined as" 
a rational inquiry into the meaning of experience. Three assumptions are 
here involved: (1) the world, experience, has a meaning; (2) we can know 
something of the meaning of things; (3) it is worth while to search into 
the meaning of experience. The word ‘ philosophy’ means love of wisdom. 
This inquiry is an application of reason rather than of imagination, is 
intellectual rather than practical. The surpassing interest of philosophy 
is found, for this author, in the loftiness of its theme, the breadth of its 
scope, and the depth of its foundations. J. E. Turner: Qualitative and 
Quantitative: How and Why. There is the general belief, even among 
- scientists, that experimental research can yield nothing but description; 
can answer the how but never the why; can never arrive at the explana- 
tion of the various phenomena. This view forever divorces science and 
philosophy, and scientific positivism is made to resemble philosophic 
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pessimism. A brief survey of empiricist procedure, however, reveals that 
this view is false, that science moves steadily from hypothesis to theory, 
from probability to certainty, and brings to its service the accumulated 
knowledge of previous findings. Pure theory and empiricism, a priori and 
a posteriori, are closely connected and are steps in the progress from the 
scientific how to the philosophic why. 


The Personalist—Vol. 16, No. 1: January, 1935. 

Wilbur Long: The Recrudescence of Physis. This is, in 1 general, an 
examination of materialism, “a very ancient doctrine which has been 
popping up its head of late”; and in particular, it is a critical survey of — 
the New Materialism of Professor Harold Chapman Brown, as portrayed 
by him in two Presidential addresses before the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, — one delivered ten years ago, which 
can be found in the Journal of Philosophy (1925, page 198), the other 
“a more definitive statement of the same point of view with special 
emphasis upon the problem of mind”, announced two years ago, and 
reproduced in the Philosophical Review for March, 1933. Even more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, it may be said to be an attack on Professor Brown’s 
fundamental doctrine of Being. The Absolute is a kind of Ionian physis, 

— “the primal being, the eternal substantive which possesses as its adjec- 
tives space, time, qualities, matter, things, minds and whatever other 
entities there may be.” Professor Long’s first objection to Professor 
Brown’s metaphysics is that it is “ the outcome of a partisan and literal 
acceptance of natural science by a good fundamentalist who takes his 
physics piously, soberly and literally. He accepts the eternity of Body 
because it is so suggested in the schema of physics, as a good funda- 
mentalist in religion accepts the eternity of the body because it is stated 
in the Apostle’s Creed. Then he dwells on the dilemma of physiological 
determinism. Physiological determinism refutes itself “ because it breaks 
_ upon the complementary facts of truth-value and error.” Every material- 
ist is of necessity a physiological determinist, since mind, for him, is noth- 
ing but a physiological function. The writer of the article then calls 
materialism “bad mysticism” on account of its “word-magic”. Physis 
is the most obscure of all the absolutes. It is obscure in its doctrine of 
the one and the many, in its doctrine of potentiality, etc. Not merely is 
it obscure, but it is a “mere verbalism”, “ meaningless”, “ unknowable 
and unthinkable.” It is “ non-sense.” The third dialectical objection is 
called by Mr. Long, the “ perspectivity impasse”. The experience of sizes 
which form the basis and pattern by which the materialist tries to give a 
picture theory of reality is so much wrapped up in relativity that it is 
impossible to secure from it a foundation for the notion of extended 
material things. “In brief,” he says, “it is impossible to make picturable 
shapes and sizes the content of visual experience, the substance of an 
ontological material world.” The distinction between absolute size which 
physical things are supposed to possess in themselves, and perspective 
sizes, those which observers experience and which involve the condition of 
distance, is ignored by materialism, the fundamental principle of which is 
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the notion of absolute size. Mr. Long concludes his article by stating and 
answering two objections which might be brought against his epistemo- 
logical argument: First, he assumed the reality of absolute extension; 
second, Roy Wood Sellars says, in his Philosophy of Physical Realism, 
that “the idea of intrinsic size is quite thinkable”; that “in visual sense- 
data which are open to introspection, we could attain a notion of absolute 
size.’ Edward T. Ramsdell: Pragmatism and Rationalism in the Phi- 
losophy of Borden Parker Bowne. In religion Mr. Bowne is a pragmatist, 
the writer of this paper contends; in metaphysics he is a rationalist. The 
relation of these two is the subject of Mr. Ramsdell’s article. Mr. 
Ramsdell wonders what criterion should be used to decide between pragma- 
tism and rationalism when there is a conflict between them. “ Will an — 
idea tested by one set of criteria meet the truth-requirements of the other 
set? If they will the use of two sets is superfluous; if they will not, we 
are confronted with contradiction.” He notices Mr. Bowne’s own attitude 
in the matter, and then considers whether he has actually achieved. unity 
and harmony in the two-fold approach. In the parallel use of the prag- 
matic and rationalistic types of method, there is no contradiction for 
Bowne, for whenever there would be a threatening conflict in the field of 
religion and morals, he appealed to the primacy of Kant’s practical 
reason. Ramsdell declares, however, that Bowne’s method and doctrine are . 
decidedly separated from those of Kant; and that through “failures in 
consistency and lack of fundamental unity ” Bowne’s twofold interest and 
religion and metaphysics were never closely harmonized. Y. P. Mei: 
Yangchu and Moti: Chinese Egoist and Altruist. This is a study of two 
“ forgotten men ” who were great in Chinese philosophic thought. Mr. Mei 
blames: the ultimate supremacy of Confucianism for obscuring these great 
teachers. He claims that he is able to attest to the historicity of Yangchu, 
describing him as having been thirteen years older than Plato. There is 
more definite and detailed information about Moti, who was a close con- 
temporary of Socrates. Mr. Mei attacks the popular belief that Yangchu 
(if he ever existed) is an extreme egoist. His philosophy, it is true, may 
be summed up in the phrase “ Every one for himself”, but decidedly not 
“Every one for himself at the expense of others.” He compares his 
teaching with that principle of Kant: “treating every individual always 
as an end and never as a means.” The fundamental principle of Moti’s 
philosophy is “ Universal love and mutual aid”, on account of which he 
is sometimes referred to as the Chinese Jesus. The principle of “ Uni- 
versal Love” was the content of his religion, as well as the heart of his 
ethics. Moti is greater than Yangchu, and was more undeserving than 
Yangchu of the condemnation by Mencius—the “St. Paul of Confu- 
cianism.” “ Egoism” and “ Altruism” are convenient, but inexact labels 
for their teachings. H. Wildon Carr: Imagination and Reason. This 
article is divided into two main parts. The first part deals with “ Images 
and Image-making ”; the second with “Imagination and Reason.” The 
_ first section may be said to be a discussion of the aesthetic theory of 
_ knowledge as distinct from the logical theory.. Mr. Carr reviews it as 
represented by Kant and further perfected by Croce, and in Leibniz whose 
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principles finally resulted in Bergson’s theory of selection of images and 
the guiding principle of such selection. The true basis of modern aesthetic 
theory is that “ what we perceive is not the real but the phenomenal. The 
object of perception is the phenomenon.” The second section, in general, 
is a defence of the imagination—which Mr. Carr contends has, till now, 
received very little attention from philosophy—showing its relation to 
reason, as art to philosophy. He discusses the origin of images which are 
not the reality but the representation of it. They are either engendered 
by the reality, which is the naturalist theory, or they are an aesthetic 
creation of the mind, which is the personalist theory. Accepting the 
personalist viewpoint Mr. Carr makes the aesthetic creation the subject 
of his inquiry. What gives to subjective creation an objective character? 
For the answer Mr. Carr appeals to science, particularly to biology and 
comparative psychology. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLV, No. 2: January, 1935. 
_ Harold D. Lasswell: The Moral Vocation of the Middle-Income Skill 
Group. A small section of the population, comprising small farmers, small 
business men, low-salaried intellectuals and skilled workers, has heretofore 
been unorganized, but is now coming into power. Its task will be the 
reorganization of society; it will attempt a restatement of moral stand- 
ards in order “to equate sacrifice and reward.” The primary object of 
concern. will be the elimination of immoderate incomes. The result: the 
middle-income skill group stabilize and advance the concern for the 
common welfare. ‘A scheme wholly visionary. Serious consideration of 
the value of a rational ethics, of the virtues of justice and charity, would 
be more to the point. Wm. Pepperell Montague: Democracy at the Cross- 
roads. Having proven defective in its three-fold manifestations — parlia- 
mentarianism, liberalism and capitalism — democracy is under fire. The 
author offers as a solution economic dualism, i. e., fascistic communism for 
the unemployed and democratic capitalism for the rest. The two systems, 
he thinks, could exist side by side. It is impossible to believe, however, 
that the success of one system would not prove the elimination of the 
other. Further, the cost of establishing and maintaining communes, even 
on the subsistence level, for the twelve or fourteen million unemployed 
and their dependents would be fabulous. This, with the withdrawal from 
the market of this vast army of unemployed, would soon ruin our domestic 
economic structure. Reasonably, the failure of democracy will be dupli- 
cated by any other system built upon the assumption “that theology, and 
God, have been relegated to the limbo of things outgrown.” C. E. Ayers: 
Moral confusion in Economics. The gist of this article is that the “ prin- 

ciples of economics ”, established by the classical and adapted by the neo- 
_ classical school, have been predicated upon the baseless assumption of the 
existence of a benign natural order or harmony. Such an assumption, 
according to the author, is utterly without foundation in fact and indeed 
is merely “the projection into cosmic mythology of the cohesive self- 
assertiveness of primitive tribal institutions.” This cultural tradition is 
supposed to have been Christianity’s heritage from Platonism. By the 
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time economics had taken form as a distinct science, Deism had taken hold 
of the intellectual world and the primitive myth of a natural order “had 
become the Divine Artificer of a pre-established harmony of natural forces.” 
Frank K, Knight: Intellectual Confusion on Morals and Economics. The 
title is well chosen. In it Professor Knight attempts to criticize the paper 
of Professor Ayres on the moral confusion in economics. He succeeds in 
convincing the reader that sound understanding of the moral law and of 
the norms of morality are vitally necessary before one can make their 
application to economics or any other field of human activity. C. F. 
Taeusch: What is “ Capitalism”? A survey and analysis of the different 
forms of capitalism. 


The Modern Schoolman—Vol. XII, No. 2: January, 1935. 

_Alexander Willwoll: The Character of Psychology. A comparison 
between the modern and the old or traditional psychology. The modern 
psychology has caused, what he calls, the crisis of psychology. The rise 
of so many opposing psychologies rather than of one definite science of 
psychology occasioned the problem as to whether an empirical science of 
psychology was possible. At first sight it seemed impossible. As a result, 
other forms of psychology were sought, especially one with a different 
formal object and with different methods of procedure. The traditional 
psychology was still retained but with it was established a series of oppos- 
ing psychologies that differed greatly from one another in their methods 
and theories. For Willwoll, the solution of the crisis is given by Karl 
Buhler of Vienna in his synthesis of these diverging tendencies. A richer 
psychology is expected in the future. Edward Brueggeman: Reflection on 
Reflection. An article on the problem of knowledge and reflection. In the 
beginning he summarizes briefly the data of the preliminary steps in the 
process of cognition in order to set off in relief the immense speculative 
wealth which is discovered in the final act of judgment of reflection.. In 
the latter part of the article he treats, what he calls, the mechanism of | 
generalization which belongs to the order of reflection. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 42, No. 1: January, 1935. 

W. A. Hunt and Carney Landis: The Present Status of Abnormal 
Psychology. The authors of this article bring a harsh indictment against 
the abnormal branch of the science of psychology. Among many com- 
plaints are these: the amorphous condition of abnormal psychology, 
having, as it does, no definite purpose as a science and no definite limits 
to the subjects which it treats; the woeful neglect of the experimental 
side of the science, although the only progress made thus far has been 
made through experiment; the non-utilization of the data that experi- 
mentation has yielded up to date; the emphasis placed upon morbid 
descriptions of cases rather than upon causes and cures. The science of 
psychiatry has received a better orientation; it is organized along more 
definite lines but much yet remains to be done in this field by giving the 
science a more solid foundation in fact, this to be done by a broader use 
of experimentation. The data brought forward by the authors is based 
upon a comparative study of fifteen leading abnormal psychology texts 
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and seven leading psychiatric texts. J. Stanley Gray: An Objective 
Theory of Emotion. The author examines the cause of the emotions. He 
discards the Lange-James theory as being inconsistent with scientific fact, 
and also the Cannon theory for the same reason. He then offers us his 
own theory, namely, that the emotions are the results of changes in the 
chemistry of the blood, these changes being brought about by the activities 
of the endocrine glands, particularly of the adrenal gland. So the author 
seems, for a different reason, to have reached the same conclusion as did 
Lange and James, that is, that the emotional feeling really does follow 
physiological change. 


Revue d@’Histoire de la Philosophie et d’Histoire Generale de la Civilisa- 
tion—15 Octobre, 1934. 

René Hubert: Essai sur l’histoire de l’idée de Progres (I). The defini- 
tion of progress cannot be presupposed. It must be the result of an 
experimental study, not the prelude to it. However, as every study must 
have an object, it is necessary to review the opinions of the leading phi- 
losophers of progress and try to deduce a common denominator. Condorcet 
lays emphasis on the progress of knowledge, which dominates technical 
progress and extends into the domain of politics, society and morality. 
Comte insists on the spiritual and moral aspect of progress, which can only 
result from a preponderance of sentiment over intelligence and activity. 
Both these men acknowledge a goal which progress will attain. Lessing, 
Herder and the post-Kantians make the aspiration, the tendency to prog- 
ress more significant than the goal. Spencer applies the concept of progress 
to all forms of reality and explains it as a process of development from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity. The common elements of these concepts 
are: (1) Progress is conceived as an objective and necessary law of nature. 
(2) Progress is found in all domains of existence. (3) Progress implies 
change, transformation, becoming; not an extrinsic change, but a true 
realization of the essence of a thing. (4) Liberty is an essential note of 
progress, though it is difficult to see how the necessary can engender liberty. 
With these notions in mind, the author begins his historical study of the 
idea of progress. The first article brings him up to Plato. 


Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie—II® Série, No. 44: November, 
1934. 

_ A. Forest: Thomisme et idéalisme. Modern positivism and idealism are 
studied in the light of Thomism. Fundamental first principles are neces- 
sary for a proper evaluation of modern thought. The Thomistic solution 
on the problem of universals together with the criterion of truth form a 
bulwark against idealism and naturalism. The Thomistic theory of knowl- 
edge needs to be thoroughly understood in order to refute contemporary 
epistemological systems. The simplicity of Thomistic thought is only 
appreciated when studied from the viewpoint of its principles. The har- 
‘mony these evince can never be challenged by modern progress as long as 
they are carefully and consistently applied to actual facts. Leon Noél: 
La notion de philosophie chrétienne. A paper written for the Eighth 
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International Congress of Philosophy held at Prague, the author regrets 
that the limits of a paper prevent a more thorough exposition of this most 
important and live topic. The term “Christian” or “Catholic” phi- 
losophy has been challenged during recent years. The light of natural 
reason is the instrument supposed to be used in the study of philosophy. 
What then is the relation of faith and belief to philosophy? How much 
does our faith influence the problems and content of our philosophy? 
Where is the line of demarcation between philosophy and theology? 
Should this terminology be abandoned in the face of modern reproach? 
These questions are very briefly treated in this interesting but not very 
conclusive article. A. Hayen: Analogia entis: La méthode et l’épisté- 
mologie du P. Przywara. <A study of the original thought of the noted 
German philosopher, Przywara, as found in his book Analogia Entis, as 
well as a critical evaluation of A. Favre’s article on Przywara in the May 
number of this Review. Essence and existence, a priori and a posteriori 
metaphysics, the object of metaphysics, the transcendence of metaphysics 
are studied in section 1 of this article. Section 2 deals with his method 
while section 3 treats his epistemology. In yet another section the insuffi- 
ciency of the author’s point of view is briefly outlined. Father Hayen is 
rigorous in his criticism and unsparing in his treatment. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale—Vol. VI, No.4: Octobre, 
1934. 

A. Landgraf: Quelques collections de “Quaestiones” de la seconde 
moitié du XIIe siécle. Premier classement. Many of the great authors 
of the second half of the twelfth century wrote “ Quaestiones.” But we 
know very little about them. Most of them are unedited and the thou- 
sands that we have are anonymous. This article attempts to put some 
order into the mass of material which we possess from this period of early 
Scholasticism. F. M. Henquinet: Les écrits du Frére Guerric de Saint- 
Quentin. This is a continuation of a study on the writings of Guerric. 
It contains the Quaestiones and Quodlibeta of the Dominican Master. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXV, N. 4: Ottobre-Dicembre, 1934. | 

M. Falco: Francesco Ruffini. In this article the memory of the work of 
Francesco Ruffini is set down with special reference to his writings on 
Socinianism and Jansenism. The tremendous amount of work involved in 
Ruffini’s writings, done at times when other duties threatened to eclipse his 
researches, is noted. His writings on the spiritual movements mentioned 
above included essays on great men who had come into direct or indirect 
contact with them, for example, Cavour, Francesco Stancaro, Rousseau. 
Also to be noted in this article is the reference to Ruffini’s volumes on 
La vita religiosa di Alessandro Manzoni, a profound psychological biog- 
raphy. A note at the close gives a summary of the main points of Ruffini’s 
life. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXVI, Fasc. IV: Luglio, 
1934. 
Nicola Spanj’ol: Il Concetto Dell’ Istruzione In S. Bonaventura. In the 
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first part of this discussion of St. Bonaventura’s concept of instruction, the 
author inquires into the basis of the interpretation usually assigned to St. 
Bonaventura of the evangelical dictum “ Unus magister vester, Christus.” 
- He concludes from an analysis of the fourth sermon “Christus, unus 
omnium Magister”: 1. that St. Bonaventura does not exclude the work of 
created teachers; 2. establishes the path of knowledge, by means of the 
senses, memory, and the experience that proceeds according to created 
reasons; 3. that Christ is the master of the human race in so far as he is 
the way, the truth, and life. He then discusses the teaching of St. Bona- 
ventura on the imtellectus agens and intellectus possibilis, on first prin- 
ciples, and on sensible experience. He treats these to show that man can 
learn by himself and concludes that St. Bonaventura is in concordance 
“quasi perfettamente ” with Aristotle and St. Thomas on this process. 
In the second part his aim is to show that the autonomous develop- 
ment of the human mind is possible according to St. Bonaventura, 
and that one mind can help another efficaciously in acquiring truth; 
that one’s certitude is founded on first principles and that the divine 
teacher is not the only real teacher, immediate and exclusive. He passes 
on to discuss the value and the sense of the Bonaventuran doctrine of 
knowledge in the rationes aeternae. He concludes that this doctrine 
does not destroy the ordinary process of the acquisition of knowledge. 
Mariano Campo: La filosofia di Déscartes ed il suo significato. This 
‘article promises to be the first of a series of articles on an open 
debate of the thesis of Olgiati’s book on Descartes wherein he proposed 
the main thesis that Cartesian philosophy is rationalistic phenomenalism. 
The author of the article then reviews Msgr. Olgiati’s volume. He stresses 
the perspective that is so amply opened by Olgiati’s view of Descartes, 
goes on to question its sufficiency and whether it fits in with his other 
view of the modern epoch, that its demand of the concrete is its soul of 
truth. Finally Campo discusses critically the method of Olgiati in his 
writings on the history of philosophy with special reference to his search- 
ing for the “anima” of a thinker, or his “anima di verita,” and to his 
dissection of an author in order to arrive at the very center of his philo- 
sophical inspiration. He looks forward to the promised second volume on 
Descartes. Luigi Pelloux: Il Problema del Male nella Dottrina di Kant. 
The author first sets forth the Kantian doctrine on the problem of evil as 
contained in Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. He 
presents Kant’s doctrine as one that is systematically developed and con- 
forming to the Kantian critical principles. This is followed by a criticism 
of the value of the Kantian doctrine. This proposes to find many diffi- 
culties in the Kantian resolution of the problem. The author expresses 
these difficulties especially when discussing the method of Kant in solving 
the problem and in the means used to secure for evil at the same time the 
notes of universality and of liberty. The conclusion of this study seeks 
to find in Kantian thought the expression of a dualism which is con- 
clusive and essential to the practical philosophy of Kant and has deep 
roots in his theoretical thought. | 
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Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXVI, Fase. V-VI: Novem- 
bre, 1934. | 

Francesco Olgiati: Filosofia, Storia della Filosofia, Storia. The author in 
this article does not wish to criticize directly conceptions of history sprung 
from the idealism or those “in nome d’un attualismo,” nor is he here 
engaged in any direct criticism of any other a priori writing of history, 
be it history or history of philosophy. He proposes to outline the method 
which in his judgment realism should follow in the field of history of phi- 
losophy or of history. This method dawned upon him from thinking on 
“alcuni grandi filosofi” as Descartes, Berkeley, and Leibniz and on great 
historical events such as Humanism and the Renaissance. One should not 
hesitate to get at the “anima vivificatrice” of a thinker which inspires 
all his thoughts and actions; his milieu, race and age should be well 
known. Next comes the evaluation of the vivifying spirit of the thinker; 
then one must search into the “anima di verita” which represents the 
attained conquest. This is applied to systems of thought as to the think- 
ers; the history of philosophy is the history of metaphysics; find then 
the animating metaphysical principle of a system and then the “anima 
di verita ” of these metaphysical principles. Finally Olgiati discusses the 
philosophical study of history. Agostino Gemelli: La Misura in psico- 
logia. Gemelli discusses here the measure in psychology and reviews the 
various schools of thinkers in modern times that have dealt with this 
problem. He sees two classes of psychical processes, those dependent on 
and connected with physiological processes: the men he connects with the 
examination of the psychical life in the light of these facts especially, are 
men like Alcuni, Freud, Pawlow, Hunter, Watson, etc. Then showing the 
existence of a second class of psychical facts, which are not dependent on, 
neither connected nor correlative with physical facts, he refers to the 
school of Kuelpe and Buehler in Germany, of Spearman and Aveling in 
England, of Binet and his spiritual heirs in France, himself and Ponzo in 
Italy. He concludes by a plea to reconsider the old Aristotelian-Thomistic 
doctrine of psychology as advanced by modern Neo-Scholastics. Carmelo 
Ottaviano: Critica del Principio di Immanenza. He discusses critically the 
principle of immanence in idealistic philosophy which he characterizes as 
the principle “per cui non ha senso parlare di realta poste indipendente- 
mente dal pensiero che la pensa.” This principle in modern times has its 
first roots in Descartes and Berkeley and was more developed by Hegel 
and his followers. Serious objections are advanced against this principle 
of idealism: that it is illusory because it is incapable of affirming the 
origin of the world by the ego through creation, a psychological illusion; 
again all the elements or fundamental notions on which idealism rests do 
not make sense in an idealistic system and are imported to it from realism. 
Further the individuality of the world of experience, the notion of know- 
ing as a thinking person, necessarily presuppose transcendence. If realism 
had not existed, idealism would never have been able to speak of the 
immanence of the object or subject, nor of the act of thinking, nor of a 
transcendental ego nor of knowledge, nor of self-knowledge, nor of the 
nature or quality of the idea. S. Vanni-Roviglii: Concezione Aristotelico- 
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Tomistica e Concezioni Moderne dell’ Induzione. The writer in this article 
sets forth the Aristotelian-Thomistic teaching on the concept of induction 
in order to see if it is possible to form a conception of induction open to 
the problems and discussions which have arisen in modern times. His 
main problem is that in the inductive process we do not see a necessary 
connection between two characters, but we only suppose that such a con- 
nection is there, and that through investigating a certain connection of 
fact, without however being able to exclude absolutely that there is another 
explanation, different from ours, of the observed facts. To the problem of 
how to raise this probability to certitude, he treats J. S. Mill’s answer that 
it is the (deterministic) law of causality. Lachelier agrees fundamentally 
with Mill. He passes to a discussion of Lalande’s three principles of induc- 
tion and of his treatment of the fundamentum of induction. Next he treats © 
Hans Reichenbach’s solution of the same problems and closes with the 
observation that St. Thomds and Aristotle’s word induction signifies both 
the true and proper induction and also the simple universalizing abstrac- 
tion. Paolo Rotta: L’Interpretazione Idealistica di Platone nella Critica 
Moderna. The modern attempt to write the history of philosophy objec- 
tively by a study of the personalities of the different thinkers and the 
milieu in which they developed their thought is marred by the attempts 
of some idealistic thinkers to interpret history by their own preconceptions. 
-Rotta singles out the works of Calogero and Grassi for discussion. The 
former treats Plato (who is under discussion here) historically as if he 
were affording him a pre-statement of his own doctrines; the latter 
opposes the traditional view of Plato by considering the Socratic-Platonic 
thought as a reaction against the ingenuous objectivism of the Sophists. 
Rotta does not critically review these theories but simply classes them as 
wanderings from the right way of writing the history of philosophy. 
Their method is too arbitrary; they read texts with preconceived theories 
in mind and treat them not as the foundation of a better knowledge of 
Plato’s system of thought, but as steps, valuable according to their re- 
ducibility to their own presuppositions. Idealists have the right to write 
history from their own viewpoint, but they have no right to identify 
Platonic thought with their own when it is obviously opposed to it. 
Mario Casotti:. Pedagogi e Psicologia. The cause of the disgust felt at 
times by educators and pedagogues toward psychology, Casotti maintains, 
can be traced substantially to these reasons: that psychology has become 
confused with the mathematical psychology of Herbart and the natural- 
istic and biological psychology of positivism; again, the prevalence in 
philosophy of idealistic and intuitionistic theories which uprooted the 
sciences then considered experimental, and psychology with them; further, 
the divergences of mentality between the pure psychologist and the edu- 
cator or pedagogue. The first argument is dismissed as a knowing or 
unknowing denial of facts; the third argument should be followed out 
logically and we should do away with natural scientists, who form the 
support of applied medicine and dentistry, etc., as psychology does of edu- 
cation; the second argument is considered more at length and Casofti’s 
point is that as a matter of fact those teachers who despise psychology 
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are actually their own psychologists and built a theory of education on 
the limited experiments made by themselves on the pupils before them. 
The difference is really one that marks off the experiments, those of the 
psychologist as scientific, those of the teacher as non-scientific. 


Sophia, Fonti e Studi di Storia della Filosofia—Anno H, N.4: Ottobre- 
Dicembre, 1934. 

Eugenio Garin: Samuel Clarke e il vedtonsliune inglese nel secolo XVIII 
(contin. e fine). In this article Garin first concludes his remarks on 
Clarke’s attempt to prove the immortality of the soul. The basis of his 
proof was the stressing of the individual simple substance of the soul. 
Clarke’s notion of the eternal life as a wonderful projection of a peaceful 
life in this world is discussed. The historical predecessors of Clarke, 
Richard Cumberland and Locke in particular, form his next consideration; 
according to Clarke the moral life includes religion as consisting in the 
respect due to the absolutism and eternity of the law that governs us. 
His God is not static perfection but moral goodness, a God who lives in us 
and co-operates with us. Clarke’s teaching on virtue and his defense of 
human liberty against the teaching of Spinoza and Hobbes is treated at 
length. Finally, he gives a judgment on his place in the reaction against 
skeptical philosophies and considers his dependance on the Greek Fathers 
for inspiration. 


Revista Universitaria—No. 5-6-7: Agosto, Sept. y Octubre de 1934. 
D. Roberto Barahona: El hombre como fenomeno natural del universo. 
In this university lecture Dr. Barahona aims to discuss the general lines 
of a doctrine concerning the phenomenon that represents the coming of 
man in the midst of the natural world. He sets ancient and mediaeval 
thought aside with a few sentences and begins with Rousseau’s doctrine of 
optimism. Lamark and Darwin gave their theory of evolution and this 
has been set aside; today we have three circles of ideas on man, quite 
unrelated in the mind of a cultured man: a scientific anthropology, another 
‘philosophical, and a third theological. For many years, there has been a 
pre-occupation among biologists and thinkers about this question: what 
significance does the appearance of man in the universe have? The vision 
of many thinkers has been blurred on this question because of too close 
squinting at isolated phenomena. Dr. Barahona outlines a broader view 
of the universe and the great significance of the appearance of life. He 
marks out three stages in the Cosmic unfolding: matter — life — thought. 
He concludes with an analysis of animal and human conduct in general 
and with special reference to works of Max Scheler, Mueller and Gemelli. 


Collectanea Franciscana—Anuus IV, Fase. 1V: October, 1934. 

Artur Landgraf: Die Stellungnahme der Fruehscholastik zur Wissen-— 
schaftlichen Methode des Petrus Lombardus. The works of J. Schupp and 
F. Cavallera evidence a renewed interest in the personality and writings 
of Peter Lombard. Professor Landgraf acknowledges the importance of 
the once Archbishop of Paris and denies that it can be minimized by 
dispraising his scanty originality or by dubbing him a mere expositor of 
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the learning of others — chiefly of Saint Augustine. However, by citations 
from two thirteenth-century codices, of the library of Troyes, Professor 
Landgraf shows that even in the twelfth century a critical attitude was 
taken toward Peter Lombard. Indeed, not only did writers doubt his 
_ interpretation of Saint Augustine but argued to prove that he garbled and 
misquoted. Moreover, Codex 964 demonstrates that Peter Lombard’s 
opinions as expressed in his Book of Sentences varied somewhat at times 
from those he delivered orally in lectures. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXVII, N. 6: Nov.-Decem., 1934. 

A. M. Pirotta: De philogenesi. There are three systems that attempt 
to explain the origin of man: materialistic natural evolution, moderate 
natural evolution, and the creation theory. Materialistic natural evolu- 
tion, the author rejects because it attempts to explain both soul and body 
by evolution. He then shows that moderate natural evolution, attempting 
to explain the origin of the body alone by evolution, is improbable because 
it is unscientific, lacking the necessary credentials. The major part of the 
article is concerned with explaining away the proposed data presented by 
this theory. The arguments based on anatomical morphology, embryology, 
pathology, atavism, and paleontology are examined and rejected. He con- 
cludes with St. Thomas, “... necesse fuit quod primum corpus hominis 
immediate formaretur a Deo.” F.C. Copleston: De unicitate formae sub- 
stantialis. This article is an-apology for the unity of the substantial form 
in the face of the tendency of some philosophers to swing away from this 
principle in the inorganic realm due to the data presented by modern 
science. The history of the principle is given in which is presented the 
positions of Avicebron, Averroés, Avicenna, Alexander of Hales, St. Bona- 
ventura and a host of others. The Thomistic principle of the unity of the 
substantial form is defended both in man and in the inorganic realm; and 
the elements are said to remain in the composite (chemical compound) 
virtually, not actually or potentially. This position explains the facts of 
_ chemistry, crystollography, X-ray analysis, isotopes, isomers, etc., as well 
as, if not better than, the other systems. It is useless to revive Albert the 
Great’s theory that elements remain actually in the composite, for this 
would make the composite merely an aggregate of elements. The main 
reason for the author’s position is the fact that the Thomistic and Aristo- 
telian principle is firmly embedded in metaphysics, and it would be folly 
to reject it because of ever-changing scientific expositions. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXVII, N. 1: Jan.-Febr., 1935. 

_A. Rossi: De Gnoseologia a Jos. Camboni prolata (cont.). The object of 
the article is to criticize J. Zamboni’s use and interpretation of St. Thomas’ 
principles of cognition. The exegetical principles for the interpretation of 
St. Thomas by Zamboni are thoroughly commented on by the author. He 
shows that Zamboni’s first law, that we must distinguish between the 
popular and the technical meaning of terms of St. Thomas, is untrue. 
The second law, that the words of St. Thomas must be explained in accord- 
ance with the facts of our consciousness is simply a begging of the prin- 
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ciple. The third law, the author points out, would change Thomistic 
terminology so as to substitute internal experience wherever St. Thomas 
uses external experience. This third law is false as the conclusions show; 
and the argument itself is illogical. P. Casatagnoli: Notizie bio- 
bibliografiche di Scolastici dei secoli XIII e XIV. A very brief presenta- 
tion of three Scholastics of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: 
Armando de Bellovisu, O. P. ( -1334), a Papal Nuncio to Henry VII and 
Master of the Sacred Palace. His principal works are: Commentarium in 
de Ente et Essentia of St. Thomas, Declaratio Difficilum Dictorum ac 
Dictionum im Theologis, Reportationes et Quaestiones in Psalterium, - 
Epistola de Visione Beatifica. Bernardo de Deo, O.F.M. His principal 
works are: Collationes Dominicales and Summa Predicabiluwm. William 
Sudbery, O.S.B. A monk of Westminister. His works are: De Proprie- 
tatibus Sanctorum, De Primis Regalibus Regnis Angliae ad Richardum II, 
Tabula Super Lyram, Tabula Super Libros Sancti Thomae, Tabula Super 
Librum de Potestate Papali et Regals. 


Angelicum—Annus XI, Fase. 4: Oct.-Dec., 1934. 

Garrigou-Lagrange R: De personalitate iuxta Caietanum, speciatim de 
personalitate Christi. In recent years, especially in the works of Pére 
Billot, and of his disciples, it has been said that Cajetan’s opinion on per- 
sonality, proposed by him on III. q. 4, a. 2, is not in concord with the 
doctrine of St. Thomas; that he propounds another opinion, according to 
which the ontological personality of a rational being is nothing else than 
its existence. Garrigou-Lagrange re-examines Cajetan’s opinion on per- 
sonality, and especially the personality of Christ, and finds that it is 
consonant with the teaching of St. Thomas. He concludes that: “the 
whole opinion of Cajetan is reducible to this that a parte rei it is required. 
that these two judgments, which no theologian would wish to deny, should — 
be verified: Persona Petri existit, sed non est suum esse. And as no 
created essence is its own existence, so nulla persona creata (formally 
constituted by its own personality) est suum esse. Solus Deus est suum 
esse.” Ohristus est ewistens et est suum esse. V. Carro: Posicién de 
Cayetano en las controversias sobre la Gracia y el Libre Albedrio. The 
three points to be explained in the doctrine of Cajetan, as interpreter of 
‘St. Thomas, are: (1) the power of free will after the fall in regard to 
natural good, and in what sense grace is necessary; (2) free will and grace 
as a preparation to justification; (3) free will and grace after justification, 
that is, the causality of God in the supernatural order. This leads directly — 
_ to the question of premotion. In Cajetan’s opinion, man, after his fall, is 
free, has the physical or psychological power sufficient to avoid sin, to do 
natural good, all the natural good for some time, without grace. He can 
also fulfill the precepts quoad substantiam operum, as long as the doing does 
- not require the state of grace, and to the point that he does not commit 
sin. He cannot avoid all sin for a great length of time, at least morally 
speaking, because of the obstacles caused by the disorder of nature and 
the condition of the will. But, Father Carro says, he should have made 
some distinctions when he concedes that we can believe, hope and love God 
quoad substantiam operum, without grace. In this regard Cano and Bafiez 
were better interpreters of St. Thomas. (The article will be continued.) 
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XV, Fase. IV: 1984. 

J. Salaverri: La Filosofia en la Escuela Alejandrina. Although it is pos- 
sible that the School of Alexandria existed from the time of St. Mark, yet 
indubitable testimony cannot prove it to have existed before the year 
180 A.D. The purpose of this article is to determine more accurately the 
succession of Masters in the School, of whom many are praised as phi- 
losophers of the highest order. We are certain from the testimony of 
Clement and Origen of the nature of the curriculum of liberal studies and 
of philosophy that was extant in the schools. However, Origen gave to his 
scholars a curriculum of studies which was more or less an introduction to 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures. The philosophy which Clement and 
Origen developed was an eclectic philosophy which excluded from its ken 
nothing in the way of philosophies save those of the atheists. The fact 
that it saps in large measure of the Neo-Platonic School, can be attributed 


to the great number of Neo-Platonists who at that time were enjoying a 


period of recrudescence. But on the whole the School of the Alexandrine 
Fathers was an electic School. 


Divus| Thomas—Band 12, Heft 4: December, 1934. 

G. M. Manser: Die Universalienlehre im Lichte von Akt und Potenz. 
The age-old conflict of the Schools with regard to the nature of universal 
ideas is herein reviewed. In greater detail the writer expounds the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas on the nature of universals as he cares it from his 
own parallelism of act and — 


Philosophische Hefte—1V J ahrgang, Heft 3/4: 1934. 

Maximilian Beck: . Kritik der Schelling-J aspers-Heidegger’ schen Ontologie. 
In this article the author brings to light the errors of the new ontology, 
which has its origin in Schelling, and compares it with the traditional idea 
of the concept of being. He shows how the traditional concept of being 
is falsely interpreted by the new ontologists. In treating this topic the 
author considers being in each of its modes and categories as interpreted 
by neo-ontologists and he exposes to light these false interpretations of 
transcendency, possibility, freedom, necessity and the like concepts that 
follow being. The article is very difficult, that is, it is not so easy to 
follow the thought and the German is not easy, yet it is a very thorough 
study. Siegfried Lang: Traditionalistisches Schrifttum und Tradition in 
Frankreich. In this study the writer shows the turn that French writers 


‘are taking as regards the concept of the spiritual and the symbolic as 


understood by the Fathers of the Church and the Scholastics of the Middle 
Ages. The study further brings out the Asiatic and Eastern ideas on the 
spiritual, the symbolic, magic, and moral cults and their relatedness or 
non-relatedness to modern French writings. The endeavor is to bring that 
spirituality back once more, both to Church and State, which was lost with 
the coming of the Reformation. All eastern religions are cited as regards 
their constant trend toward the spiritual. Then the trend of modern 
French writers (Catholic) are also given. — 
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Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 48, Heft 1: January, 1935. 

Anton Weber: Das Problem der Fernkraefte. The-first of a series of 
articles on the cosmological question of physical force exerting an influence 
and being effectual at a distance without the aid of an intermediary agent. 
The affirmative of this thesis is held to contravene metaphysical principles. 
Hans Meyer: Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin. In the 
methodology of science as elaborated by Thomas of Aquin the principles 
of knowledge are such as to comprehend faith within the range of a philo- 
sophic scheme since it is a valid means of knowing and since its object is 
amenable to the same laws of reality, the basis of truth. This was pro- 
pounded by St. Thomas with special vehemence against the Averroists. 
Max Koppel: Schellings Einfluss auf die Naturphilosophie Goerres. The 
philosophy of Goerres is schematised and its points of contact with the 
thought of Schelling are indicated. Heinrich Fels: Martin Deutinger. 
An attempt to sketch the personality of Martin Deutinger and an outline 
of his thought. | 7 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 58, Heft 4: December, 
1934. | 
Karl Pruemm: Die Endgestalt des orientalischen Vegetationsheros in 
der hellenistisch-roemischen Zeit. A study in comparative religion in 
which it is shown that the mythology of the Greeks and Egyptians, often 
serving as a basis for their Weltanschauung, did not serve as a basis for 
the Christian philosophical orientation. - 


Scholastik—X Jahrgang, Heft 1: January, 1935. 

Johann Schuster: Eine neue Deutung des Aristotelischen Hylebegriffes. 
The text of Aristotle is studied herein to show that matter as understood 
philosophically, in conjunction with matter and form, is not to be confused, 
first, with the matter of the physical order alone and secondly matter is 
not to be regarded as a completed unit of being but as a component prin- 
ciple of being, similar to the way in which neither the body nor the soul 
is the man but both together make the man. 


Kant-Studien—Band 39, Heft 3/4: September-December, 1934. 

Paul Menzer: Deutsche Philosophie als Ausdruck Deutscher Seele. 
Showing that the spirit 6f a people is reflected in the philosophy they 
conceive, and illustrating this thesis from the philosophy of Germany. 
Guido Calogero: Philosophie der Philosophie im heutigen italienischen 
Denken. A study in the concept of philosophy as understood by present- 
day thinkers in Italy. J. E. Salomaa: Die Anfaenge des Hegelianismus 
in Finnland. The Finnish orientation toward Hegelianism described from 
its beginning. Walter Del-Negro: Hans Vaihingers philosophisches Werk 
mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung seiner Kantforschung. A study in the 
thought of Hans Vaihinger developing the thesis that he, as a deep student 
of Kant, borrowed much from the Koenigsburger, and in the same spirit 
of his master sought to find a refuge from skepticism. 
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